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INDOOR AFTERNOON-DRESS, EVENING HEAD-DRESS 
































ERNOON-DRESS. EVENING HEAD-DRESS. 
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GRAY STRAW HAT. BLACK STRAW HAT. 










































































BRAIDING PATTERN. EDGINGS IN BMBROIDERY. 
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PULL DOWN THE BLIND. 


Words and Music by OHAS. McCARTHY. 


Arranged for Piano by J. HOLMES, 


PIANO, 
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1. Did you ev-er make love? If not havea try: I courted a 
2. How _lov-ing we were, how co - sy we'd chat ’Bout one thing and 
3. One night fora change, we went to the play, And when we got 
Pa 4. Our courting dayso’er at last we were wed, I oft bless the 
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irl once so bashful and shy K fair lit-tle crea-ture who, bye-the-bye, At coaxing and 
other, and this thing and that, With my arm round her waist, how cosy we sat, Like two little 
home she was awfully gay, She saw them make love and so learn’d the way, The piece was “Claude 
hour when to dank Seer I led, I now call her Mary, she calls me Ned, We’re happy and 
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wheedling had such a nice way, Ev-e- ry night to her houseI went, In 


tur-tle doves perch’d on a tree; Such squeezing and teas-ing and pleasing we had, Such 
Melnotte,” and suited her fine; She calla me her rosebud, her duck, and her dear, She 
loy-ing, and never know strife ; We’ve a fine handsome lass and two no-ble boys, 
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PULL DOWN THE BLIND. 
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harmless de - light our evenings were spent, She had a queer saying whatey-er it 
woo-ing and ae to make our hearts glad, With laughing and chaffing I near drove her 
threw herarms round me, while fast fell each tear ; She cried, oh don’t leave me for sadly | 
Trou-ble and sor - row ne’er us an - noys; Of life we’re the sweets, and while tasting. its 
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meant, For es — 3 — \ a house she would say ; 
mad; But still she was aw-ful-ly spoo-ney on me (* . 

fear You don’tloveme tru-ly, say, will you be mine? Pull down the blind, 
joys, I’m. thankful I’m bless’d with a good lit-tle wife. 
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Pull down the blind; — Pull down the blind, love, come don’t be unkind, Tho’ we're a - 
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bear this in mind, Somebod-y’s looking, love, Pull down the blind. 
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(@)SPOKEN After 2d And if that Soldier would only have left us alone, she would never have exclaimed, CHORUS 
4 “ 3d Just at that moment a Policeman passed and said>.......... 0... 0. ee ce cece cence sete eeeeeeees 
ei “4th And should an angry word rise to my lips, with a meek smile on her face she'll explain... .. . 
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HE month of May, 
1876, will long be 
memorable as that 
in which the Cen- 
‘ tennial Exhibition 
_ FLAGSOF THE WORLD. opened. 

In the April number of this magazine we de- 
scribed the Philadelphia Park, in one corner of 










CENTENNIAL EXHIBITION GROUNDS. 


HORTICULTURAL HALL. 
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BY HENRY J. VERNON. 





which the. Exhibition is to be held. We gave 
also a map of the Park, with illustrations of its 
very beautiful scenery. 

We now print, here, a map of that portion of 
the Park in which the Exhibition buildings are 
located. The map, as here presented, represents 
a distance of about two-thirds of a mile from 
right to left, which is from east to west. This 


























MAP OF EXHIBITION BUILDINGS. 
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Basi {of its enormous length. 
will give our readers some idea of the vast scale } 


on which these buildings are constructed. 
principal edifices are as follows : 

Main. Building. 

Machinery Building. 

Art Gallery. 

Horticultural Hall. 

Parterres of Flowers, 

Agricultural Hall. 

United States Government Building. 
Woman’s Building. 

Lake with Fountain. 

The Main Building is that at the bottom of 
the map, at the right. Its length is 1880 feet, 
or rather more than a third of a mile; its width 
464 feet; and it covers the enormous space of 
twenty-one acres and a half. We give an en- 
graving of it in the opposite column. The view 
is taken from the south-east, and includes about 
three-fifths of its length. 

The ground plan, as seen on the map, shows 
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TRANSEPT OF MACHINERY HALL. 
how it is divided, inside, into innumerable com- 
partments, which are shared among the nations 
of the earth, each occupying more or less space, 
England, France, Germany, Sweden, Holland, 
Belgium, Spain, Italy, Egypt, Turkey, Russia, 
China, Japan, Australia, Brazil, with various 
South American republics. It is so constructed 
as to present almost unbroken sides and, fronts of 
glass, so that plenty of light may be had for the 
exhibition. of the goods within. Outside, the 
wood and iron work is painted in brilliant colors, 
so as to give it-effect, and break up the monotony 
Inside, color is used 
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with equal taste, and with even greater suc: 
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The spectator, entering its gigantic nave for the 
first time, and looking down what seems an 
almost interminable vista, is so oppressed with 
the vastness of the scene, that he is for a mo- 
ment dazed by its overwhelming magnitude. 

Tt is in this Main building that the thousand 
miscellaneous articles which could not be classed 
as machinery, pictures, statues, agricultural im- 
plements, etc., etc., have been arranged. This 
is the heart of what is the International part of 
the Centennial, for most of it is given up to 
foreign contributors. Here are shawls from Cash- 
mere, carpets from the looms of Smyrna, Japan- 
ese goods, China fabrics, curtain stuffs from Con- 
stantinople, Egyptian curiosities. Here is por- 
celain from Worcester, Minton, Copeland, Sevres, 
Dresden, etc., etc. Here is the glass of Venice, 
Clichy, England and Bohemia; the enameled 
ware of China, Japan, and Paris ; carved cabinets 
from Florence ; silver-ware; mirrors; chande- 
liers. Here are diamonds; necklaces of other 
precious stones; jewelry such as never before 
has been seen in America. Axminster sends its 
carpets; France its fabrics of Aubusson ; Saxony 








CORRIDOR IN HORTICULTURAL HALL. 


its imitations of Oriental rugs ; Vienna its curtain 
stuffs, combining the technical skill of the West, 
with the gorgeous coloring of the East. Here, 
in short, is gathered a display of manufactured 
articles, useful, ornamental, etc., such as has 
never been seen before, not even at Vienna in 
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1878, much less at any of the preceding and 
smaller World’s Fairs. 
West of the Main building is Machinery Hall, 


4,000; Sweden, 3,168; Spain, 2,248; Russia. 
1,500; Austria, 1,536. It will be seen that some 
nations exhibit no machinery at all. The sky- 


of which we give an engraving on the preceding } lines of Machinery Hall are very beautiful. We 


page. This engraving represents a little more 


than half of its length, as seen from the south- ’ 





give a view of the transept, on the second page. 
Next in importance, perhaps, is Agricultura} 
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AGRICULTURAL HALL. 


east, The transept, on the left, is in the centre. 

Machinéry Hall is almost as vast as the Main 
building. It is 1402 feet long, or more than a 
quarter of a mile; 360 feet wide; and has an 
annex of 210 feet. It covers an area of nearly 
fourteen acres. This is the building, in which 
American genius shines pre-eminent, for no nation 
in the world rivals ours in inventions and ma- 
chinery. While exhibitors from the United States 
occupy only one-fourth of the Main building, 
they occupy five-sixths of this one. The allot- 
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Hall, which occupies an area of ten acres, and 
of which we give an engraving below, This is 
devoted to the exhibition of farm products, and 
of every thing relating to farming. It will, per- 
haps, interest Americans more than any other. 
The total area for exhibition in this edifice is 
236,572 square feet. Of this England and her 
Colonies occupy, except Canada, 18,745 ; Canada, 
10, 094; France, 15, 574: Russia, 6,785 ; Spain. 
5,005; Germany, 4,875; Brazil, 4,657; Nether- 
lands, 4,276 ; Sweden, 2,603; Chili, 2,493 ; Bel- 





THE WOMAN’S PAVILION. 
1,801 ; 
France, } beria, 1,536; Norway, 1,590; Siam and neigh. 
boring provinces, 1,220; Portugal, 1,020; Argen- 


ments of square feet to other nations are Great} gium; 


Britain, 87,125; Germany, 10,757; 
10,189; Belgium, 9,375; Canada, 4.300; Brazil, 


Japan, 1,665; Peru, 1, 682 ; Li 
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fer the United ‘States 149,227 sq uare feet.’ 


tine Republic, 969, and’ Denmark, 806, leaving’; at “all rivals it. Those who have never heen 


* abroad, and have never seen Kew, Chatsworth, 





ART MEMORIAL GALLERY. 


Most persons will consider Horticyltural Hall, 
of which we give a view in the front of the num- 
ber, asthe most beautiful of all the buildings, 


‘Itis built, principally, of colored brick, in a 


sort ef Saracenic style. It consists,of a vast hall 
in its centre, around. which.runs a Moorish cor; 
ridor, @ portion of which we engrave. Outside of 
his corridor’ are green-houses for rare plants. 
The great hall is. also filled with them, , There 
are walks, fountains, etc., ‘also. 

No similar structure, on this side the Atlantic, 


ete., etc., will for, the. first time, behold here 
some of the wonders, of floriculture, . Forty acres, 
outside, , is ,deyoted -to flower-beds and walks. 
Here England hag been allotted 43,000 square 
feet of space, Germany 10,000, Spain 6,000, the 
Argantine Republic 5,000, France 3,800, and 
the Netherlands 200. Morocco has put up a 
Moorish summer-house in this international 
garden., The view of these flower-beds, with 
the broad walk, as seen from Belmont Avenue, 





Horticultural Hall closing the vista, is the finest 
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UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT BUILDING. 
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of its' kind, in. the world,. This building, like 
Memorial, .Mall,,.is intended, to, be permanent, 
Afcer the Exhibition is over, it will be purchased 
by the Park Commissioners, and kept as a Winter 
Garden. 

The Woman’s Pavilion will be, to most of our 
fair readers at least, the most interesting edifice 
of all. We give an engraving of it. The wo- 
men of America have shown their usual self- 
sacrificing patriotism in the matter of the Cen- 
tennial. They raised more than one hundred 
thousand dollars by fairs, tea-parties, etc., which 
they devoted to the general fund, before they 
began to raise money for this. special building, 
There have been feeble attempts, at other World’s 
Fairs, to exhibit the products of feminine taste 
and industry. Sweden made such an attempt. 
at Vienna, and so did Austria. But this is feally 
the first effort to do justice to the subject on a 
large scale. Here is te be seen, hot only speci- 
mens of the finer kinds of ‘needte-work, embroi- 
dery, lace, etc., but also statuary, oil_paintings, 
engravings, decorated porcelain, etc., etc., the 
work of women. Revolutionary reli¢s, for which 
there is no place in the Main Exhibition Hatl, 
and which illustrate the social life of a hundred 
years ago, are likewise to be found here. One 
ef the most interesting features is an array of 
costu ved figures, showing the fashions of each 
decade since 1776. 

The Art Memorial ‘Gallery, an illustration of 
which we give on the preceding page, is built of 





granite; and is mtended to be permanent, It ig 
865 feet long, and 210 feet wide, and covers ap 
acre and a half. To accommodate the unexpee- 
edly large number of pictures sent, an additional 
edifice has had to be erected, which, however, 
will be temporary. It is at the back. France 
has sent 700 pictures, and other countries in pro- 
portion. Never was their such a display of paint- 
ings and statuary in America. 1t far excceds 
that at Vienna. 

The United States Government has also a build- 
ing; @m engraving of which we give. It is 360 
long, by 800 wide. Here everything relating to 
the Army, Navy, etc., is set forth. The enormous 
guns, weighing hundreds of tons, that lie on each 
side of the éntfance, attract universal atten- 
tion. The exhibition.of the minerals to be found 
in the United States, here shown, is crowded 
daily with men of science, 

The Judges’ Pavilion is the last of the larger 
class of edifices: Tt is here the Judges are to 
hold. their meetings, decide on the merits of 
the articles exhibited, and make their awards. 

In our next number we shall give engravings 
of some of the smaller edifices, such as the dwell- 
ings of the English Commission, the edifices 
érected by thé State of New Jersey, the German 
Restaurant, the picturesque Globe Hotel, the 
Japanese House, the Swedish buildings, etc., etc. 
Our subscribers will thus get a very fair idea of 
this Great Centennial, at least so far as pen and 
pencil, in our limited space, will allow. 
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“OH, PITILESS, PITILESS MOON!” 





BY PANSY LU’ #sTRANGE. 


—_— 


Tux deep-toned organ was peuling out the 
Christmas carols with an undertone of passionate 
pein. No one noticed this sorrowful intonation, 
this breathing of 4 sigh in every bar; no one 
but Francis Mayburn, the young doctor, who 
bed just returned from Europe, and who had been 
expected for the last week in Willsdale. Young 
ladies and old were inspecting him from over 
their prayer and hymn-bdoks, and making eyes 
at him through the meshes of their lace veils, 
mentally calculating his wealth, and worth, and 
pronouncing him the catch of the season. 

But Francis Mayburn neither knew nor cared 
forthis, One thought and one feeling was up- 
permost. in his mind, the thought and feeling 
produeed by the sorrowful, sad undertone of that 
Christmas carol, that carried him back through 
six long years of dreary unrest, and weary 
wandering, back to the hour when he heard the 
simple tane of Martyn, picked out by unskilled 
fingers'on: an.old cracked piano, with this same 
sorrowful undertone running through every note 
and measure. Back to the day when the. childish 
veice'of the seventeen-year old girl, looking up 
at him with innocent ¢yes, had said, 

“ Why do you object to my earning my living? 
Lam. poor, J! must either work, or live on 
alms: ”» 

“Not alms,;”’ he interrupted. ‘‘ My aunt will 
ily be too glad to have you remain with her.”’ 
For Daisy was a distant cousin, who, having 
been left an orphan, had been adopted by Mrs. 
Mayburn, with whom she had lived until that 
lady's death, about # yéar before, when she had 
been taken, temporarily, to the house of Mr. 
Mayburn’s sister, Daisy was too proud: to eat 
the-bread of dependence in the home of a com- 
parative stranger, and having a fine voice, which 
bad beem cultivated under the best of masters, 
the had resolved. to rely on it for a livelihood. 
Young Francis Mayburn, with his aristocratic 
Prejudices, was infinitely shocked when he heard 
of this resolution, and: was now endeavoring to 
combat it, ¢ 

“1 cannot do that,” said Daisy, proudly, in 
Snswer to his last remarks. ‘ With your mother 
it was different.’’ 

“And you will not give it up for me?” he 
said, angrily. ‘« You know I love: you. Marry 
meat once. In two years I shall be of age, 





when I shall come itito my fortame: we can live, 
somehow, till then.”’ 

“* No, T will not break up the plans that have 
been made for you, and alienate your family. 
You must go abroad and study, as has been ar- 
ranged. If—if—when you return, you wish 
mo—...”” 

« Never,” he had answered, savagely, flinging 
from him the hand he had taken, for he was hot 
tempered, in this his early youth. ‘+ Choose be- 
tween me and this’ mad scheme.’’ 

«T- have’ chosen,” she said, with dignity, but 
with a breaking heart ; and so they parted. 

Two weeks after Francis Mayburn had sailed 
for Evrope, where he had been ever since. Oc- 
casionally he had heard, indireetly, of Daisy; 
but never from’ her. She was a successful singer; 
received a high salary at a fashionable church ; 
never appeared in a concert-room but she had a 
perfect ovation. But all this only angered him 
the more against hor. 

«My Daisy, my Daisy,’’ he would say, “‘ criti- 
cized in the newspapers, talked of patronizingly 
by strangers, appearing on a public platform, 
Faugh !”” And he tried to dismiss her from his 
thoughts, and even persuaded himself that he 
had. 

But the prelude of the Christmas ¢arol was 
now ended; the choir were singing; and the 
solo was taken up by a deep, sweet soprano, with 
that sorrowful contralto undertone, like a wail 
of sadness, or ‘hopeless pain. Ah, that voice! 
It struck, like a sword thrust, to his heart. 
But one woman in the wide, grand world, pos- 
sessed such a voice ; a voice that could stir his 
heart like that. He had not expected to hear it. 
He thought Daisy was far away. In a moment 
alivhis anger was gone. 

“FHe sdlo was finished at last; the sermon 
through,” the benediction pronouiiced, and the 
congregation rose up to go. Dr: Mayburn turned, 
and lifted his eyes to the gallery. She was there, 
bending over the railing, and looking down into 
the church, with those deep, luminous, soul- 
thrilling dark orbs that passed over his face as 
they might have passed over that of the remotest 
stranger. 

He went out, with his eyes lifted upward, rest- 
ing on that Madonna face. As he did 80, a 


dainty glove fell: down on his shoulders, with the 
825 
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faintest perfume of roses clinging to it. He laid 
his hand over it, tenderly, caressingly, as one 
might lay his hand upon the hend of a beloved 
child, and then e /it to bis vest-pocket 
as @ souvenir py aca “< The last,” ie ald 
to himself, ‘‘ that I shall ever have, She, has 
forgotten me.” He would carry it home, he 
thought mentally, and. put. it in the little ebony 
box, where he kept sacredly the broken, buckle 
that Daisy had cast,aside from, her dainty gaiter, 
which he had afterward picked up. 

‘The congregation, passed. out slowly, stopping 
to talk in little knots and, groups, and Dr, May- 
burn now joined his uncle, Colonel Mays, whom 
he had. not, before seen,23 he, had only arrived 
that morning at the village. 

‘* I shall take you, home to dinner,”’ said the 
Colonel. ‘ We -will send: to, the hotel for your 
baggage, .Why,didn’t you come last, week ?’’ 

The young man, was explaining the. cause of 
his delay, when his aunt and her daughters came 
up. As they were about to, step: into the car 
riage, Mrs. Mays, said, 

“«Dr. Mayburn, allow,me to present you to 
Miss Stanley, who is also our guest. You re- 
mem ber her, don’t you ?”’ 

Daisy lifted her eyes, for a moment, and bowed 
as though she had never seen ;him before, Dr. 
Mayburn extended his hand, but.she did not see 
it. She was looking past him, at Fred Mays, 
who was elbowing his way to Miss Stanley’s side, 
Mrs. Mays brought her to consciousness, how- 
ever, by saying, 

' Daisy, my dear, you do not see Dr. May- 
burn’s hand,” 

Then she laid her fingers in his, coldly, as any 
stranger might have done. 

They were soon stowed away in the carriage, 
with Fred between them, playing with the tassels 
on Daisy’s muff, and Fred’s sister, Rose, making 
eyes at her cousin, the doctor, and drawing him 
on in a Christmas flirtation. And thus they ar- 
rived at the Hall. 

The Hall was a large stately dwelling. The 
broad entrance, the dining-room, an. the parlors 
were now trimmed with evergreens and flowers, 
and the house throughout presented a grand, 
festive appearance. 

Daisy came down first, to dinner, She wore a 
floating robe of some dark, rich material, and 
entered the parlor where Dr. Mayburn stood with 
his back to the door, looking at, and kissing some- 
thing that he held in his hand. He turned sud- 
dealy, upon Daisy’s entrance, and thrust her little 
kid glove into his vest-pocket ; but not until she 
had seen it, however. 

‘* Ah, you found my glove?”’ she said, indiffer- 





ently. ‘‘Thank you.’”’” And she reached out her 
hand for it. But Dr. Mayburn, instead of giving 
the glove, said, ° 

‘Will you not allow me to keep it, Daisy?” 
The name was pronounced, oh, so tenderly ! 

She opened“her dark, dreamy eyes in aston- 
ishment, and, speaking in the third person, re- 
plied; .** Dr. Mayburmis mistakén in Miss Stanley. 
In all the years of her public life,” and she em- 
phasized: the word public, ‘no gentleman ever 
before.dared to take such a liberty,’ 

He put the glove silently into her hand. 

. “ Forgive me,’’ he said, kindly, ‘I see I have 
no longer any right to ask a favor of you.” 

Just then Rose Mays’ and three or four other 
young girls came dancing into the room, and the 
conversation was broken off. Presently the gen- 
tlemen: followed, and dinner was commenced. 
Colonel. Mays took Daisy out, as his favorite, and 
placed:-her at his: right’: hand. Dr. Mayburn led 
out Mrs. -Mays, and the rest followed in order. 
After dinner others came in, ® score and more, 
all young, and: there was @ dance, and then a 
supper, and the merry party was kept up till 
the small hours of the morning. 

In all that time Dr. Mayburn had little or no 
chance to talk to Daisy again, so surrounded was 
she with! admirers. He could dance with Rose 
Mays; or anybody but Daisy. She was always 
engaged. 

Noticing this at last, good’ Mrs: Mays inter- 
fered, and said, half-laughingly, half-earnestly, 

‘¢ It. isn’t. fair; gentlemen, for you to monopo- 
lize Miss Stanley. Dr. Mayburn has tried in vain 
to dance just one set with her. Some of you 
ought to give way to him, as he is a stranger.” 

‘‘Oh, never mind my wishes, Mrs. Mays. It 
doesn’t matter in the least,” the ‘Doctor inter- 
posed, embarrassed, and hardly knowing what 
he said. 

Daisy overheard him, however. 

** Of course not, Doctor,’’she replied, coolly. 
“« Yet we all commend your'self-sderificing spirit 
and laudable ambition in asking to dance with 3 
public singer.”’ 

It was an ill-bred thing to say';‘and Miss Stan- 
ley knew it. But she meant to shock Dr. May- 
burn. The fact was very vivid in her mind to- 
night, just as it was inchis, and she meant to be re- 
venged. Fred whirled her away-in a mazy waltz, 
and the Doctor stood back, gnawing his mous- 
tache im undisguised chagrin. ' 

But only for a moment; Concealing his mor- 
tification under a gay smile, he led Rose Mays 
out, and they two were soon going round and 
round, in perfect time, to the throbbing, sorrow- 
ful sweetness of ‘‘The Beautiful Blue Danube.” 
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Daisy saw it, and a new feeling came over her, a 
feeling of angry pain, the pain of jealousy. 

«After all, he doesn’t care,” she thought, 
wearily. ‘‘ He despises me because'I have work- 
ed for a livellihood.”” For, you see, she loved Dr. 

as fervently as ever. — 

She felt she would break down, if she remain- 
ed. There was a little boudoir, quite at the other 
end of the house, where she knew she would be 
undisturbed, and'thither she ‘fied for refuge. A 
large bay-window almost filled up one'end of this 
spartment. Tt was @ beautiful moonlight night, 
and the curtains being drawn, the li!tle room 
was flooded with effulgence. Daisy knelt down 
on # rug, and, leaning on the seat, looked out. 
«0h? she thought, “* what perfect peace is there! 
ff Teould only be like that.’” Wer golden hair 





glittered in the moonlight, and her dark eyes 
were full of appealing pathos, 

Tears came. She almost broke down. She 
wiped the’ téars from her eyes, resolutely, how- 
ever. ‘Oh, pitiless, pitiless moon, cold and 
unsympathizing!”’ she cried. ‘Do you ever 
heed the griefs you witness, the hearts that 
break before you ?”’ 

A step made her start. She recognized it, at 
once, and sprang to her feet. 

“Daisy,” said a voice, full of emotion, beside 
her, “after all these years, will you not’ forgive 
me? Have'you no pity? Overlook what the pre- 
judiced boy said. Be at least just to the re 
pentant man.” 

She looked at him, half incredulously, for a 
moment. The next she was in his arms. 





UNREST. 





BY JENNIE CARTER. 





A matey fair, 
With golden hair, 
First tempted me to join her train. 
I yielded, dreaming not of pain, 
And for awhile, ' 
Bask'd in her smile. 
Soon when my lips 
Sought honied sips 
From Pleastire's chalice, back I shrank— 
A serpent stung me as I drank— 
Remorse, whose sting, 
Unrest will bring! 
This bright dream o’er, 
I roge once more, , 
Ambition claimed its victim now; 
The laurel-wreath should press my brow— 
So on Fame's prize, 
I fix’d mine eyes. 
I snatch’d the wreath, 
The thorns beneath, 
Though all unseen in triumph’s hour, 





Soon pierced me with relentless power; 
And vegue unrest 
Still filled my breast. 
Peace could be bought! 
Ah! happy thoughtf 
At Mammon’s shrine, a devoted, 
The Midas touch seem’d given me, 
For wealth, untold, 
Upon me roll’d. 
Mad with delight, 
My half-dazed sight, 
Caught no glimpse ‘neath Mammon's garb 
Of cloven foot, nor poisen’d barb, 
These soon again 
Woke haunting pain. 
Next Love’s own hand, 
With magic wand, 
Stirr’d to its inmost depths my soul; 
Then over all a sweet peace stele, 
And clouds of night 
Fore’er took flight! 





THE CHILDREN OF THE SPRING. 





BY T. @. SIMPSON. 





“Ou, April, haste!” cried eager Spring ; 
“The earth grows weary, come and bring 
New life to every waiting thing— 

To brook, and bee, and blossom.” 

But April pouted, frowned, and wept; 

Her smiles were rare, her chill moods kept 
The flowers in fear, and still they slept 

In earth's warm, kindly bosom. 

But sometimes, when her mood was gay, 
She frolicked in a madcap way, 

And sent the sunbeams, bright and gay, 
To wake the drowsy flowers, 

Wheed'ed the bee from out his cell, 

Then with a change none could foretell, 
Shrouded in snow the crocus-bell, 

And drenched the bee in showers. 








Spring’s kindly arms still held in fold 
Her loveliest. child ; and whgn she told 
How earth was lying dull and cold, 
Waiting so tong to greet her; 

The bright-eyed May, with tender grace, 
Just bent her lovely, radiant face, 

Kissed the cold earth, and every place 
Grew bright with flowers to greet her! 
Robins flew homeward, full of song; 
Brooks laughed aloud, and danced along; 
Trees clapped their hands, and all among 
Their leaves the birds were mating; 

The rain dropped down in gentle showers; 
The bees went buzzing round the flowers. 
Ah, May! at last we claim thee ours, 
More precious for our waiting! 
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CHAPTER. Ii. 

Tue day passed. Fortunately, Janet was able to 
preserve her solitude unbroken till nearly night. 

Lady Hammersley was good-natured enough 
to choose this time, of all others, for the indul- 
gence ofa sick headache. She kept her bed, too 
miserable even to wish even for her fayorite’s 
society; half inclined, as she lay, partially dosing, 
on her pillows, and heard the roar of the sea be- 
low the window, to think that she must be in a 
ship’s cabin, rocking up and down upon the 
troubled waters of the Bay of Biscay; and the 
delusion rendered her more ill and miserable 
than ever. 

The poor old parrot-beaked bird would have 
been an appalling object for any creature to 
contemplate, ag she lay there, with her frizzed 
‘front’ removed, her false teeth in a tumbler, 
and—— But luckily there was no one to see 
her; so, I meed not expose the delicate secrets 
appertaining to an elderly woman’s mysterious 
make-up. ‘ 

Toward evening, the Baronet’s relict found 
herself somewhat better,.and sent to ask Janet 
if she would ‘go for a drive. It was easier to 
consent than to find reasons fora refusal. So, 
she went. 

They drove out along the. pretty road which 
leads to Bayonne: Miss Carrington appeared 
quite her usual self, so far as ability to talk 
calmly, and be agreeable was concerned ; though, 
when dressing, she had been so afraid her ghastly 
pallor would tell tales that she had asked Made- 
moiselle Leontine for; some of the pink, where+ 
with that model of all the virtues necessary to a 
waiting-woman, habitually brightened the tint of 
her sallow complexion. For the first time in her 
life, Janet rubbed her cheeky with rouge, till 
they seemed to her blushing with shame of her 
weakness. But her veil wag down when she got 
into the carriage, and Lady Hammersley’s eyes 
were still too dizsy; aiid her head too painful, for 
her to notice if her friend had tatooed herself 
like a South Sea Islander. 

The fresh air revived the old lady somewhat, 
and she began te chatter; of course, after the 
pleasant habit common to everybody's intimates, 
selecting the precise subject most distasteful to 
Janet. : 
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‘And what do you think of the Minister's 
friend?’’ asked Lady Hammersley, abruptly, 
after she had been roused into scorn and merri- 
ment by the remarkable costume of some British 
matron of her acquaintance, whose carriage they 
met. Lady Hammersley herself had on a bonnet 
which looked like @ dilapidated bird-cage, with 
the tails of two pheasants and a cocatoo’s crest 
hanging out of it; a purple gown, of a tint so 
excruciatingly awful, that it set one’s teeth on 
edge, and a pair of sea-green gloves hiding her 
aristocratic hands; but, for all that, she could 
perceive the errors against good taste committed 
by her country women, and was very severe there- 
upon. ‘What did you think’of him, my dear? 
That Mr. Lane, or Mayne, or Payne, or whatever 
his name was?” she continued, with an airy 
lightness which irritated Janet inexpressibly. 

‘**T did not think about him,’’ the young lady 
replied. 

“Then he did not please you?’ pursued the 
old lady, remembering her fears of the previous 
night, when she had observed how handsome the 
man was. ‘He is not ugly. Somebody said 
he was a genius. ‘Now, f have a horror of that 
sort of animal. They are always so erratic; 


} have been from Solomon, down; for I suppose 


he was a genius, since he. wrote poetry.” 

‘Not the surest proof in the world, I should 
think,’’ returned Janet, disdainfully. ‘‘ Worth 
has not sent me that box of dresses, ag. he prom- 
ised,” she added, rushing off to a fresh subject, 
with a suddenness which might have been natu- 
ral in enother | woman ; but Lady Hammersley 
knew that Janet thought less of such disappoint- 
ments than many of her sex. 

‘<I should not suppose it could matter much,” 
retorted she, rather crossly. ‘‘ You have at least 
a dozen you have neyer had on.” 

She began to fear that the Minister's friend 
had made an impression, just because Janet hur- 
ried away from the mention of his name. But 
to get cross, or to attempt to think, set her head 
aching again; so she was glad to puf*the matter 
by, and let Janet. pet her, and talk affectionate 
nonsense; and very hard work Janet found it, 
in her present mood, though she succeeded well 
enough, notwithstanding. 





There was a concert in the Casino that evening, 
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wiledy Hammerslby was so much brightened 
up by @ good dinner, plenty of champagne and 
black coffee, that she felt:no disposition to remain 
in herchamber, as she had intended, She would 
go down into the card-room.. The musie would 
sound nicely from there, not too loud, and she 
owed the Austrian General his revenge at piquet. 
Sheinever could bear to. disappoint people.  Be- 
sides, it. would look as if she really wanted to 
keep his money if she stayed away. She found 
qceans of reasons, and never the real one, which 
was, (that lights, and. bustle, aad amusement, 
were a necessary part of her existence. 

@o' she would, in spite of Janet's persuasions ; 
perhaps ‘somewhat selfish persuasions, as Janet 
had hoped to spend a quiet evening. But Lady 
Hammersley would not hear of her. remaining 
up stairs; so, Miss Carrington was forced to 
change her dress, while her chaperon indued 
herself:in a:many-colored costume she fondly 
believed perfection. 

When the weight of her young mistress's toilet 
was off her mind, the last pin placed, the last 
finishing touch given, Mademoiselle, Leontine 
unpuckered her:brows, heaved a sigh of exulta- 
tionj and was able to think of ordinary matters. 
41 quite forgot a letter that came while Made- 
moiselle was at. dinner,’’ said she. *‘ Mademoi- 
selle knows how I always concentrate my ener 
gies; put my soul into the work of dressing 
mademoiselle. .. So, she will excuse my négli- 
gence, I hope.” 

) “It is of no consequence. Where is the letter? 
I wish there was no! such thing in the won 
seid Janct. i ) b 

“I will bring it. I left, it om the table, in 
mademoiselle’s ealon.’’ 

“Never mind, I em going. in there to ait 
down till Lady ereviey| is sarees ” Janet 
replied. 

- She passed into ie adjeining chamber, went 
up to. the table, saw the letter. She recognized 
the writing at once, ..A storm of anger and pain 
darkened her eyes.: She took an envelope from 
the desk, wrote a name on it, thrust the unopened 
letter therein, sealed it, and rang the bell. 

Her factotum, Old Philip, the faithfulest crear 
ture the sun eyer shone on, who served her 
father before Janet was. born, and adored her as 
etean Gi thaie:enipta, opprnent ini enawet to 
her summons. 

“Be” good sutnain tadhusanbonctieeh paben 
is stopping,’ ‘said Janet, pointing to the name 
she had written on the envelope; ‘‘and have 
this given to him at:onee,”’ 

Qid Philip bowed, glanced at the address as 


quick look of troubled surprise, and left the 
chamber. ‘As he reached the landing which led 
to the reading and ball-rooms, he met Harold 
Payne. 

The gentleman called, suddenly, 

Philip! It isPhilip! How do you:do ?” 
The old man: looked at him with angry eyes, 
and held out the letter. 

** My mistress bade me give you this,” said he; 
“ but she did not bid me speak to you.” 

He hurried away. Payne stood under. the 
chandelier, and opening the envelope, saw his 
own letter, with the seal intact. 

The first part of the eoncert was nearly over, 
when Lady Hammersley and Miss Carrington 
entered the rooms. 

It was all wearisome and odiousito Janet. The 
music sounded. harsh and discordant. Even the 
cheerful talk of her favoritey the Minister, was a 
bone.: But the fault, or the misfortune, was en- 
tirely Janet’s own; for the eoncert was brilliant 
success in every way. The Russian Grand Duke 
had changed his royal mind, aad; instead of 
departing that morning, was still in Biarritz, and 
honored the affair by his august presence. 

So it came about, that Aprazin and Harold 
Payne met in the billiard-room, ‘and exchanged 
eourteous greetings. for the' benefit of the by- 
standers. : 

\‘*] trust you,received my note of explanation,”’ 
the Prince found an opportunity-to say in Payne's 
ear, “and that it was satisfactery ?'’ 

Perfectly so,’ returned Payne I had 
heard, already,;that your master’s son had de- 
ferred his departure until to-morrow ; so I knew 
that our little interview must be 7 off ull an- 
other day.”’ 

«[ shall be beck toimortow ‘night,’ éontigniod 
the Prince, biting his lipsi under his mustache. 

‘tI believe-our twd friends have arranged all 

necessary details,’’ said Payne, calmly. ‘*< Good- 
night, and good-by till we meet at St. Jean de 
Sus, ow Saturday.” 
;) And he;walked away; leaving the haughty 
Russian noble with an dimost uncontrollable de- 
sine to throttle him for his: languid composure, 
and envying men in:s rank of life sufficiently 
low for them to adjusttheir hatreds by choking 
their enemy’s life’ out with .murderous hands, 
instead of only finding the comparatively tame 
satisfaction of using pistols, and having to wait 
till polite preliminaries can be settled, and Grand 
Dukes prove obliging enough to go about! their 
business. 

The concert took its course. Between the 
pieces, people nibbled ices, absorbed” cooling 





he took up the epistle, gave his mistress one 


beverages, and talked nonsense. Miss Carring- 
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ton did her part! well-enough, ‘and nobody no- 
tieed that it was hard work, unless it might ‘be 


Apraxin.. Several times, as hemade one of: the! 


little group about, Janet saw his handsome eyes 


iastened upon her with a look of keen: observa- }, 


tion; but: she read other revealings ‘there, too, 
and they positively frightened her: 

She had never believed that his | feeling! was: 
anything moe ‘than’ admiration, or-a: paésing 


fancy, which a week’s absence; or the sight of! a} | 


newer face, would obliterate, Butinow she read 
that in his eye which she could not mistake. He 
loved her. Hard, almost eruel,:ias she was, im 
many ways; not from the dictates of her nature, 
but, rendéred #0 by the wearing misery’ of her 
fate, Janet always grieved when she chatced | to 
hurt a real, honest affection. She had. very 
slight faith in| men; but she knew’ that, with ail 
his, faults, and they» were principally: those of 
temper and pride, Apraxin was honorable.and 
true; She had: known him, now, for a: number 
of months, and many facts concerning him had 
come to her knowledge; which,' skeptic as she 
was, had given her confidence in his integrity. 

And to-night, for the first time, slie learned 
that. he really loved her:; She looked, back on 
her conduct with remorseful contrition: : She had 
flirted with him. | He would: have reason to ac- 
cuse her of coquetry and caprice. She was very 
sorry; sorriest: of all for his: pain, when he 
learned that-—-, She: stopped ‘short, and said 
to herself, that he was a man any woman might 
be ‘proud telove, ‘She. might, if her heart was 
not cold and dead. In:a worldly point of. view, 
what more: brilliant position ‘could. be offered 
than his? And ‘yet, even if she) wished, she 
dared not accept. Ah! that was the: bitterest 
sting! She dared motd It cut her pride like a 
knife, to remember this! That:she, Janet 'Car 
rington, had so. misdirected or misused her life, 
that she had reason to fearany human creature! 
‘Fo fear ! 

She almost forgot her suffering, in the spasm 
of wrath whiek this reflection kindled im ‘her 
soul. People were leaving: their chairs, moving 
about in a pauseof the music: She was seated 
in the inner réom, ‘hear one of the windows that 
gave on the ‘terrace.::-She slipped out; she had 
noped, unobserved. . But she had searcely crossed 
the flags, and, was bending. over the parapet, 
looking across the sweep of white’ sand, and the 
glory of the sea, when she found Apraxin be 
side: her, 

“Are you not afraid of getting cold?” :he 
asked... ‘(Shall I- bring you:a shaw) ?’’ 

‘How could I possibly want a shawl on such 


repress the irritable response, which sprang only 
from nervousness.') 

“It is rather fresh, ‘I ‘think. 
well’? hé’baidye 01a | 

| «Only cross;’? she-replied: ‘‘ Not worth talk- 
} ing td: L shall go'back into the rooms presantly, 
The music is very: good this evening.’’ 

~ She could not easily have given him a plainer 
disthissal hut he paid'no attention thereto. 
‘Fell :me what 'is the matter?’’ he said, sud 
denky: .4Ab!I thought all these months had 
made'us friends! .I know you are either ill, or 
something. troubles, you.” 

“Of course, we are friends; but even friends 
must. not ask: questions,” she answered, trying 
to speak playfully. : ‘“I ought to have said, must 
not take,fancies:. There is nothing the matter, 
only: Fam geen ree talk of something more 
interesting.’ 

(fsb can only talk or think of one thing,” he 
said. 

She: knew what'was coming now. No escape 
possible. She would have given this world and 
the next tofind such... 

She stepped back,.and began to walk slowly 
down the terrace, without in the least knowing 
what she did: :He:waiked on beside her, sufii- 
ciently excited mot to remember that there was 
anything odd in her suddenly-commenced prome- 
nade. t 
- Phe terrace ‘is’a ‘very long one. From where 
they had been standing, there were @ good haw 
dred feet to cross before reaching the end. A 
man may say a great dealin the time neses 
sary for traversing that distance, if he be ready 
with’ his speech, and Apraxin did not lack 
words; words, too, that were well chosen and 
eloquent, and bore the rimg of sincerity in their 
utterance, 

She tried several times to interrupt him, but 
it was perfectly :useless.. Then a horrible temp- 
tation seized Janet Oarrington. She realized, 
even at the instant, what/a wickedness it was 80 
much 29 to indulge it for *single breath ; but she 
was sorely tempted ||| When he told her of his 
love, when she remembered the worldly position 
he could give her, reflected what a vengeance it 
‘would be for the wrong that ‘had long ago been 
done-her! She had a strong impulse in her soul, 
to lay her hand-in'his; to go forth with bim into 
the new life he offered, reckless of the risk. 

The moon’was ‘shining’ almost as brightly as 
‘day. They were nearing the end, Apraxin speak- 

ing eagerly ali the while. 
‘Don’t!’ she cried, with a sudden terror of 
herself. ‘Don’t! I.dannot listen! ‘I must 
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_ Bat her voice was so low and choked, that he 
didnot catch the words, Probably, if he had, 
they would have continued just the same. . 


A great stand of flowering plants, flanked by ; ., 


two tall shrubs, had been taken out of the con- 
cert-room, to give place for seats, and set on, the 
temage, They were cloge,by it. 

“1 only tell you, over and over, the same 
thing. I love you! \Ah, try, to: care for me! 
See, take my hand. . Give me a little ‘hope that I 
mayione day claim you for my: wife.” 

As he spoke, Janet Carrington saw Harold 
Payne behind the screen; of plants. He had 
been leaning over the parapet: He turned at 
the sound of voices ; caught the words distinctly. 
It, wag @ case where to move was impossible; to 
step forth, having listened to such, utterances, 
would have been a cruelty and an.insult. He 
retreated as far as he could, and stood still. 

Janet was between the Prince and the; stand. 
He saw nothing, heard nothing, in his eagerness. 
Itseemed to Janet Carrington that seven times 
seven devils entered her soul. Harald Payne 
should hear—should be made to believe, that she 
was utterly reckless; ready to dare him to, the 
ultermost, to run any risk to secure a new life— 
the splendor of the position offered her. 

“I tell you, there is a secret in, my life,” she 
said; in a clear, audible voice, as if continuing 
some explanation she had begun hefore they got 
near enough for Payne to hear their conversa- 
tion... * You could not endure that. No woman 
could ask you to do it,” 

I ceuld trust you,’ Apraxin answered, 

His generous answer filled her with contrition 
toward him. She remembered how cruel it: was 
to torture him thus. , But she could, not stop— 
she could. not! She could; see Harold Payne; 
see him twist his hands together in a spasm of rage 
and suffering ; could tell, by his face, that he was 
4zying not to listen ; and heshould, He should! 

‘My trust in you has no bounds,’’ Apraxin 
seid. “You could set,no eondition to which I 
would not consent. . 

“Suppose I asked dh to kill some one for 
me?’’ cried she, 

“L would, do, it.”’ 

She burst out laughing. Not she, it seemed 
to her, but the devils that had. possession of 
her, laughed aloud, The sound of that wicked 
laughter, in @ measure, brought’ her back again 
to sanity. She trembled violently. A womanly 
throb of shame and remorse, for her wanton 
eruelty to this man, who loved her, tore her heart. 

She seized Apraxin’s arm, and hurried him 
back along the ‘terrace, beyond the reach of 
Payne’s hearing. 





* Forgive me!” she ¢xelaimed. ‘Oh, forgive 
me |, I. eannot.loveifeu | | 1am not worth leving. 
Save your heart for a better woman.”’ 

‘Janet, Janet!’ hecried. ., 

“Bestilll Noteaworpdmore! For God's sake, 
goaway! I hehieve:d.am a fend to-night! Avoid 
me |, Hate meet—"’) i: 

He was staring at her in : dag wonder. She 
could not finish hér passionate words. . A gentle- 
man came hurrying toward them from one ofthe 
concert-rooms ;' & Russian ee to the Grand 
Duke’s, suite.. iw 

‘‘ Mansieur Nordhof i is looking for you,’” said 
Janet, with 8 composure. which, following so 
‘close upon her excited speech, made her marvel 
as much as it did the Prince. 

‘Good evening, mademoiselle,”’ said the new 
comer... ‘*Apraxin, I beg a thensnnd pardons:; 
but his Highness is asking for you.’’ 

It is all very well to be a great Russian meble, 
for many reasens; but the position has a side 
which too closely resembles slavery, to be plea- 
sant, I should suppose, and the present was a 
case in point. 

‘*The Grand Duke has received a. dispateh he 
wishes to show you,’’ pursued Nordhoff..| ‘tlt 
mast be answered at once.”’ 

There was nothing for Apraxin to da sou 
apologize to Miss Carrington, and offer his: arm. 
She walked on with thetwo men to the room she 
had left, Nordhoff talking idle nonsensé, she 
endeavoring to answer; Apraxin incapable af 
speech, from excitement and wrath at this inter- 
ruption, which caused him to curse his sove 
reign’s son in the depths of his soul, 

When they left her, Janet went in search of 
Lady Hammersley, whom she found yery tired, 
and anxious to go te her room, So the twode 
parted. Janet kissed her good-night, and ‘Lady 
Hammersley, topk her aristocratic, weary -old 
body off to bed. 

Miss Carrington found the exemplary Leon- 
tine dozing over @ French novel, and dismissed 
her for the night. 

‘* can undress myself,” she said, ‘« You look 
tired. Go to bed’ at once, like a good creature. 
Ah, do let me alone,” she added, with: an en- 
treaty, not a command in her voice, as — 
began to expostulate, 

That demsel bad never séen her mistress in 
such a mood, and departed without delay. .° Mise 
Carrington never séolded, but, on the other hand, 
she was always so réserved and stately, that Le 
ontine stood in awe of her; and this’ sudden 
burst of childish petulance startled the woman. 

Janet sat down ‘by the window. She. heard 
the bell of the Cesino strike twelve. A sudden 
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restlessness came over her.’ She felt that she 
Se Nee not we isl 04 
house. 

Just then some one tapped at thé door ofthe 
salon; it was'old Philip, coming, according to 
habit, io bid his young mistress good-night, and 
receive any orders she night have to eave for 
the next morning. | 

** Are you tired, Philip?” she asked.) Woald 
you mind going out with me on the sands awhile? 
(My: head aches ; I want'the air.’ : 

Philip would have gone with her.te the moon, 
iow at least have set out ‘om the journey, ‘had ‘she 
wequired it, and never thought anything’ she said 
.er did ‘extraordinary any more than « faithful 
Newfoundland dog would have done. 

* Perhaps the air will do you-.good, Miss Ja- 
net," ‘he said, with a fatherly tenderness in his 
respectful voice: 


/ Philip, in his delicacy, was careful not to Ibok }- 


at her, even. Philip knew that the tempest had 
roken out again from the blackness of the past, 
and was smiting her soul like a whirlwind. He 
would cheerfully have given his life to aid, but 
he could do nothing suve be silent, and appear 
blind... 

Janet wrapped a hooded mantle about her 
head and shoulders, and hurried into the corri- 
dor; waiting with what patience she might, while 
methodical Philip locked the door of her salon. 

+ You are very good te me,”’ she said, sudden- 
‘dy, patting the old man'‘s'hand ‘as he joined her. 
«Philip just bent his gray head; and reveren- 
tially touched -her hand with his lips, but made 
no other answer. 

Miss Carrington led the way down a small 
Stair-case, which brought them out into the 
lower hall, from whence “- could gain the 
‘Deach at once. 

. She took a path to the left ; went/on to where 
a rustic bridge connected the shore with « great 
mass of rocks, rising to @ considerable height out 
ef the sea—a place where there was little proba- 
bility of meeting a soul at that hour. 

Everybody was in the Casino, or in the square 
by the café, or down on the beach to the right, 
below: tlie hotels, where the long, squat bathing” 
house stands. 

Janet mounted the precipitous path leading to 
the top of the cliff; and Philip followed in si- 
The air blew fresh and cool on the height, and 
Janet could breathe again. Philip selected a shel- 
tered nook, sat down with his back against a 
comveniently-shaped rock, and presently fell fast 
asleep, though his eyes were staring wide open, 
while his head nodded back and forth with a 





— 


regular movement, as if it had been the pendu- 
lum of some fantastie clock, and he dreamed that 
he was awake, and alert, and keeping guard over 
his ‘young mistress with all his might and main, 

The moon Was out’ in' full gorgeousness; not 9 
cloud in the sky, savé where, away off seaward, 
close to the horizen’s verge, lay a bank of heavy 
black mist which threatened bad weather before 


a’week should pais; and the sea, thongh quiet 
enough, gave now and then a sullen growl, to 


show that it was aware it: might, in @ short time, 
lose control of its uncertain temper. 

Philip slumbered | peacefully in his corner, as 
well satisfied! for the moment as most people are 
during the’ whole of their aimless, misspent 
lives, to dream of his duty instead of doing it. 

Janet seated herself close to the edge of the 
cliff, with a disregard of personal safety, which 
would have frightened Philip, had he been awake, 

There she sat, and gazed up at the sky, which 
seemed mocking her with its peacefulness ; leaned 
forward to staré. into the slow-curling foam be- 
low; and wondered if it would not be better to 
let herself slip quietly over the precipice, and 
be done with human existence and its anguish. 
It -weuld be so éasy! The tide was up, and just 
there the curving rocks made a deep, deep pool, 
along whose edge the moon-tinged surf circled, 
like flame, revealing the blackness of the inner 
waters, and the cold, cruel smoothness of the 
wave-torn rocks. 

Suddenly,’ Janet perceived a man standing 
quite near, looking fixedly at her. 

It was not Philip; it was not astranger. Once 
more she and Harold Payne were gazing into 
each other’s eyes;"horror and desperation in 
hers, bitter rage and misery in his. 

“Did you think I was'a ghost?” he asked, in 
a voice which would have sounded savage had it 
not been so fall of suffering. 

‘FE thought, just now, a fiend was tempting 
me,” she. cried; “arid here ke is, in bodily 
shape! A momeiit’sitice, I had a mind to fling 
myself down into the sea. ‘Go away, or Ill 
do it!” 

‘Let me say a few words, and I will leave 
you,” heanswered. ‘Fate has once more brought 
us together.’ Perhaps, in this world, we shall 
never meet again.” 

‘«T pray not,”’ she broke in ; *‘ nor in the next. 
I think so much merey might be vouchsafed me. 
Well, well! Speak out, and be done!” 

Twice he essayed to take advantage of her dis 
dainful permission, but his lips trembled so, that 
he could not frame a syllable. 

Her eyes wandered away to the mocking splen- 
dor of the sky above, to the black depths at ber 
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_ He looked at her still. She felt, although 
she did not see his glance, 

In spite of all that had come and gone, in 
spite of the awful gulf which separated them; the 
fiercest wrath, the bitterest hate human souls can 
know; the anger and hatred which has for jits 
basis a love that wifl not die, the sympathy be- 
tween theif natures was still so strong, that their 
wayward fancies had strayed off on the same 
track just’as they used to do in the old, dead, 
besutiful days, when this peculiarity, so often 
fioticed ‘by them, was a happiness as, exqui- 
fite as its present agony was unendurable; for 
tach knew that the other had roused that subtle 
influence in mind and soul. They were thinking 
of the time, ten years agone, when they used to 
sit by the Southern sea that washed the shores 
of Florida ; meeting there evening after evening, 
daring ‘so much for each other’s sake. For gene- 
tations their families had been separated by an 
enmity fierce and implacable as a Corsican ven- 
detta. A suspicion of the secret which made 
their young lives so glorious, would haye proved 
4 death-blow to Janet’s mother, and sent Harold 
forth with his father’s curse upon his head; yet 
neither shrank from the risk they ran. 

Both were thinking of that last week of hap- 
piness, before Harold sailed for India, to pass 
seven weary years; of their promises and vows ; 
of years that were to be one long watch, and 
eager waiting, full of trust and confidence ; never 
a doubt to touch either soul, whatever might 
happen. ‘And it was thus they met. 

They came back, at the same instant, to a 
realization of the present; came back with a 
pang sharper than the rending of body and soul 
asunder. 

Harold spoke again. Hig face-had grown stern 
and rigid. His voice had no anger in it, not 
even suffering. It was just cold, slow and steady, 
like the sound of a hammer beating measured 
strokes againgt the irom deor of a tomb. 

“When I came to this place, 1 did not know 
that you were. here,’ he said, though I had 
been wishing to find you.”” 

“I think evén the fiends would not be so con- 
temptible,” she retorted. ‘I think that they 
must hide from one another in the dark. It is 
only a man who could be contemptible enough to 
trouble the.purgatory of my life.”’ 

He did not heed. 

“T wrote you once, before you left America,” 
he went on!’ “*¥ have written you once since 
you came abroad. You paid no attention——” 

“Nor should I, had I received your letters ; 
but I did not,” she said, 

“Now, that I find you here, I want to tell you 





that.I have acted on an offer made you im my 
letters,’’ he continued, as if he had not heard her 

‘‘No matter what the,offer might be, it was an 
insult, coming from you,’”’ she cried, bitterly, 

“They tell- me, you wish to be a princess. 
Well, it is. natura] wish. You are 9 woman.” 

‘You heard so with, your own ears, 1 saw 
you listening, whep he. was, speaking to me. 
Listening !’’ she,repeated. 

“You saw me before i could move. You made 
the conversation what it waa on purpose,” he an- 
swered, still in the same slow, emotionless. tone. 
“Then you got frightened.at yourself ;, perhaps, 
a little ashamed, too, though of that J am not 
sure.” 

‘* You may he sure I was not!’ she cried, the 
yery coldness of his voice, the way he spoke, as 
if she were so slight a thing that even anger was 
beyond her due, rousing her to a wilder passion. 

“You want to ke. a princess! Well, it, is a 
pretty title,” persisted he. ‘And many another 
woman, I dare say, would pay as great a price 
for the pleasure of wearing it as you seemed in- 
clined to do,”’ 

‘*T said he was too mean to be a devil. He is 
only a man!’’ she muttered, 

Still the slow, dull yoice held its course, un- 
heeding—heat, beat, beat, with its icy stroke, on 
her maddened soul. 

“Your new friends cannot imagine why you 
have hesitated so long. Iknow. But you need 
hesitate no longer. , You might haye known that 
I should never trouble yop. You did know it, 
else you would not have dared me as you did to- 
night.” 

‘*Not a devil! Only a man!’’ she muttered 

again. 

‘The past is dead,” he continued. ‘I come 
to ‘place its ashes in your hand.’’ He drewa 
package of papers from his breast-pocket, and 
held it toward hér, But’she made no motion to 
take it. ‘When you read these, you will see 
that I have told you the truth. Itiis dead so 
utterly, that you need not fear the Prince, when 
your husband will ever catch so much as a whis- 
per. Your.cousia Elsie is in her grave. No one 
living knows but old Philip, and you can trust 
him. Take these papers, and you hold your 
destiny in your own control.’’ 

Still she made no effort to touch the packet. 
Perhaps she’could not. Perhaps she did not be- 
lieve that he was really giving up the hold he 
possessed by placing the records of the past in 
her hands. After what she had endured at his 
hands, she perhaps felt that she could not be 
secure against any and every sort of treachery. 
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“« Will you take the papers?” heasked. “+The 
world‘is wide enough for both of us. ‘It shall be 
my care that we never meet again. Accept your 
eoronet ‘without fear. ‘When you’ have burned 
this packet, you may safely - i the Prince 
that your past contains no séc 

She turned her despairing eyes upon ‘him, and 
murmured, ‘in an awful whisper, 

‘s What shall I say ‘to my God?” 

The words were uttered without volition on 
her part ; she never meant to utter them. © 

“Ah,” returned Payne, without the slightest 
change in his measured voice, ‘you will have to 
say as Claverhouse did, ‘ I will take God into my 
own hands.’”’ 

He might have spared her this taunt; deeply 
ae she had wronged him, he felt, the instant the 
speech left his lips, that it would have been only 
manly to spare her. She was merely a woman— 
nothing more! 

Janet snatched the papers from his hand, 

‘ T will take them—I will! TF will call the 
past déad and buried. I will have my life! I 
have had purgatory here—worse—they can give 
me no new suffering hereafter. I have exhaust- 
ed every form'!” 

He was not even shocked at the awful blas- 
phémy which escaped her white lips. He knew 
that for the moment she was'mad. He feared to 
stop an instant longer, lest the sight of him 
should increase her frenzy till she might utter 
revelations still more insane—revelations which 
he could not bear to hear—for he loved her, in 
spite of all, he loved her! 





“So, Without 4 word, he turned, and was gone. 

A full hour after, Philip was roused from his 
slumber by the touch of an icy hand on his, and 
& voice like the voice of the dead crying, 

“Take me away—take me away !” 

The old man started up tasee a shape like the 
ghost of his beloved mistress standing before 
him. But Philip was only pained, not frighten- 
ed. He had seen her Jook like this before ; had 
heard her voice in that wail of purgatorial pain, 
and his honest heart went out toward her in 
sympathy and tenderness. He began to sob like 
a child as he led her away, but Janet shed no 
tears, and was not.even conscious of his distress, 

They entered the house by the same door at 
which they had gone out, but followed the prin- 
eipal stair-case to the upper floors. The gas had 
been put out on the landing where Janet’s rooms 
were situated. Upon 9 sofa by the stair-case two 
men sat smoking in the moonlight that streamed 
through the windows. 

‘‘What ever the quarrel is about, we can do 
nothing,”’ one voice said. ‘The Prince would 
not hear of an apology.” 

“Nor would Payne offer one,’’ returned the 
other, ‘‘ We can only do our duty, and that is 
to see they shoot each other in proper form. I 
am going to bed.” 

The gentlemen walked away. Janet had caught 


-Philip’s arm, and held him fast, till he | two dis- 


appeared. 
* Find out when and where,” was all she said, 
and passed on up the stairs. 
(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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BY WALTER BROWN. 


—_—— 


Once, upon a halcyon day, 

In the fairy month of May, 
Slamb’ring by her mother, lay 
Innocence—'twas infancy, 


Helplessness personified, 

Nestling by her mother’s side} 
Wond' ring eyes, that opened wide, 
Closing soft at eventide, 


Tiny, clasplug, waxen hand, 
Model feet, that could not stand, 
Hair that crisped in wavy curl, 
Crowned this witching, infant girl. 


To commemorete the day; . 

She was called sweet Stella May; 
From the month in which she came, 
Was contrived this pretty name. 


Oh ! thou gentle, radiant star, 
From the spirit-land afar. 





Heaven's own jewel ; helpless gift, 
Qn the sea of life adrift. 

Precious treasure from above, 

From the Father’s arms of love; 
Angel gift, from Heaven’s own hand, 
Spirit pare, from “ Better Land !” 


Weeks and months have rolled away, 
As returns the first of May; 

Old enough to creep and play, 
Laughing, chatt’ring all the day. 
From the little one that crept, 

That beside its mother slept, 


Now has grown a graceful maid, 
Casting childhood into shade. 


Sixteen years have passed away, 
Since the sun's first golden ray 
Fell upon her infancy. 

Lovely how as blash of day, 

Is this charming Stella May. 
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‘BY FANNIE HODGSON BUBB. 





; j 1 

Tust were not a pastiosdialy dattirenting: ext 
of people, Barnes Herrick thought. He glanced 
up and down the table, feeling disappointed. 
Tlie fact was, he had reached a stage which ‘all 
slitary travelers reach at one period or another— 
the! stage at which wandering im foreign lands 
seems, after all, a rather stupid business. It 
might be all very well for parties, .as for bridal 
couples or for fast:young men, he decided ; but for 
him, a quiet individual of five-and-thirty, a man 
with no impetus to enthusiasm, and with many. 
lonely Hiours on ‘his hands, it was scarcely what 
he had expected to'find it., . Those of his friends, 
who, when his-uncle’s fortune had tallen to him} 
had clapped him upon the:shoulder,:and said, 
“Go abroad, old: fellew, and enjoy it. See the 
world. That’s my advice,” had not thought of 
the spare time when even statuary, and altar- 
pieces, and frescoes pall upon a man who has no 
tne to share his pleasure in them, and who, in se- 
oret, has carried a quiet heartache for many a day. 

Such a heartache Barnés Herrick had carried, 
and it had not grown less during his journeyings. 
He had been just twenty-four hours in Florence, 
having arrived the evening before the ome ‘upon 
which I open my story, or rather his story. He 
had been rambling from one place to anotner for 
months, and now hail made up his mind to rest 
for a couple of months at least. So, having rather 
womanish ideas of comfort;) he had eschewed 
hotels, and taken up: his abode in a ‘pension, ‘un- 
packing his books, and pipes, and slippers, 4nd 
giving them place in his parlor, preparing to 
make the best of his opportunities. 

Being in this frame of mind, it was natural 
that at his first dinner, he should glance up and 
down the long table, and round its corners, in 
search of a face with possibilities: in it—mnot a 
woman's face, particularly—merely a face’ either 
masculine or feminine, which should attract him 
in a friendly way. But though the tables were 
well filled—it was the time when the people who 
regard Florence as their winter-quarters, flock 
there in full foree—his search was not a success. 
There were two or three comfortable couples, 
four tall English ladies of extremely uncertain 
age, @ large, elderly, voluminousiy-attired lady, 
somehow suggestive of the drama, ‘a black-haired 
litle woman, who looked like # governess, and 


the usual number of indescribabies. 





ie The little black. ane is the most attractive,’’ 
thought Barnes. ‘+ How glossy her hair is, and 
how ‘keen her eyes look! But there is not much 
to:'be made of the rest.’’ 

‘He had searcely reached this decision when he 
started slightly, in spite of himself. He was 
sedated at the end of the table which was: near 
the door; and thfongh the curtains which fell 
before it. came the sound of a tender, low-pitched 
voice, uttering afew commonplace words. Across 
the passage was the dining-room for the servants 
and children, and the speaker was ay ad- 
dressing her nurse. 

“Don’t let them eat too much pastry, Jeanne, 
and do be: careful about their knives. You must 
not put your knife: in your mouth, Geordie» To 
put one’s knife in one’s: mouth is dreadful.” ' 

The every-day caution of some foolish, little 
mother, it might appear to any other ‘chance- 
hearer, but it brought. a knot into Barnes ‘Her- 
vick’s throat, ands pathetic throb to his heart. 
He had never thought it: possible that he should 
again‘cross the path of the owner of that’ voice. 
But here: she was ‘again, after all these years; 
for the next moment'the curtain was lifted, and 
she came in—a slight creature in black, her face 
and figure‘a little worn for their youth; ‘and 
her large eyes touched with a certain patience 
of expression. 

‘Pen!’ said Barnes, but she did not’ hear 
him, and passed on to her seat. 

He ‘had not meant to speak aloud, and scarcely 
knew that he had done so, until he noticed that 
the sharp yet friendly eyes of the black-haired 
little French woman were fixed upon him ques- 
tioningly. Their glances met, and she spoke with 
an apologetic smile. 

‘¢ Pardon,” she said. ‘It is only that I see 
you know Madame, and she did not hear you. 
And she is also my friend. We are what you 
call very fond of each other. In a moment she 
will look to me, and smile.”’ 

And in a moment she did; and then she saw 
Barnes, and her tired young face‘lighted up, and 
she smiled,-as a child might smile, at the sight 
of a friend. But they had no opportunity to 
exchange opeaking greetings until the meal was 
over. 

‘* Her husband ?”’ he said to his neighbor. “I 
do not see him.” 
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Mademoiselle raised her neat shoulders. 

“ He is not here,”’ she answered. ‘‘ Monsieur 
died. She is a widow.” 

Barnés asked fio \nidré/quéstions, Wests‘ ago 
he had begun to love a little child who had been 
a visitor at his mother’s heuse, and he had never 
ceased to love her from that time. He had been 
an° overgrown, awkward boy, and) she @ soft- 
voiced, gracious little creature, who won her way 
to all hearts. ' His chapter im her story was brief 
enough. She had reached her first bloom, and 
loved another man, a man whe was more fortu- 
nate than Herrick, in being: bright, handsome, 
and world-loving. Before she was eighteen, Pen 
paid her last visit to her old friends, bade Barnes 
a half-tearful, half-smiling farewell, and left them, 
poor, foolish child, to marry her lover. They 
saw nothing of her after this, and only heard of 
lier through vague report. Her husband did not 
encourage her to keep - her old friendships, it 
was said, 

He is a brilliant: young fellow, and quite a 
power in society,’ Barnes: once heard: it said; 
“but the’ wife is a little nobody; a pale,-childish- 
looking creature, gee eS She is 
rarely ever seen.”’ 

This: was' all, But Barnes carried 4 keener 
ache in his breast from that time: He could not 
help making pathetic mental pictures of her— 
a pale girl-mother, trying te fill her sorrowful 
young heart with her child’s: love, She had been 
such a pretty, affectionate creature in: the old 
happy days. 

And her husband was dead; and here she was 
alone, looking worn, notwithstanding her youth, 
and bearing in her eyes that touching suggestion 
of habitual patience ; 
pline. Barnes saw it- more plainly than before, 
when her smile of gladness died away. The bur- 
den of life, which had eome upon her go early, 
had left its traces behind. 

The meal at an end, Barnes rose eagerly. 
Pen met him half-way, and gave him not one 
hand, but both; and as his. grasp closed upon 
them, he felt what slight hands they were. He 
held them close ‘and tenderly, and looked down 
into her uplifted face. 

«It seems a long time, Pen,” he said, ‘+s long 
time since I held them last.” 

She smiled sadly. 

‘It is six years,” she answered, 

They went inte the parlor, and sat down to- 
gether. 

‘This is. not the old Pen,” said Barnes, his heart 
growing heavy within him at the change in her. 

** No, now’ she ssidi.. “Am oldet onic, I was 
@ child then.” 


the patience: of ‘long disci- 3 « 





Her poor little thin hands clasped themselves 
nervously together, and she turned her face away 
from him. Her next words were at once confes- 
~— andjappeak, _, | 

« Barnes,” she said, with a throb in her Voice, 

‘Barnes; E was mot happy. It—it was a mis- 
take. Itis all over now. Heisdead. And [ 
have two little ¢hildren. Such pretty babies, 
Barnes !’’ her face warming. ‘All the rest of 
my life belongs te them.”’ 

Before he had: talked to her half an hour, he 
began to understand her. In that first miserable 
year of her married life, she had given up her 
youth without a protest. She had turned to her 
ehildren in the end, feeling that no other happi- 
ness was left to her. Nobody cared for her lone- 
liness';. but the babies loved her, and were her 
comfort. 

“I have no friends,” she said. ‘Only there 
is Mademoiselic. I live here because it is cheap. 
I must live somewhere, where it is cheap.” 

Then she looked at him innocently. 

“Don’t. you want ‘to see my babies?” she 
asked. 

She positively. gained color when the nurse 
brought them into:the room. When she knelt 
down on the:carpét,: to tie Birdie’s sash, and 
touch up Geordie’s curls, Barnes was almost re- 
thinded ofthe Pen he had known. She put her 
hand on Geordie’s shoulder, and turned to Barnes 
with quite a proud air. 

“You do not know what a comfort he is to 
me,” she said, eagerly. ‘He is only five, but 
he knows and understands so much. You would 
searcely believe how much. He is mamma’s 
man—Geordie.’’ 

It would have been simply natural and pretty 
im a happier woman; but in her it was touching. 

When Barnes had caressed and admired the 
children, she took them up stairs herself, bid- 
ding him good-night. 

“‘Lvalways' stay with them until they are 
asleep,” she said, giving him her hand. “I 
shall see you often, shall I not? I shall be hap- 
pier for knowing that.’ 

When she was gone, Barnes was guilty of seek- 
ing Mademoiselle with # secret purpose in view. 
He was chilled and saddened. He was not even 


‘so near to this pale, young mother as he had 


been to the light-hearted Pen, who had been s0 
innocently blind to his deep love: 

It: was not easy te conceal things from the 
smali French woman; and Barnes was, at best, 
a blunderimg diplomatist. When he advanced 
toward her, Mademoiselle looked up from her 
trim work-basket with a smile. 

“« She has gone up staira with the little ones,” 
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she said.. ‘‘That is always se,’’ shaking her 
head. ‘The little ones! The litileones!: She 
has no life hut the life ofthe little ones,’’ 

She snipped the end of her thread. with 4 pair 
of scissors, as sharp and gleaming as her own 
black eyes, and she motioned Barnes to a chair 
at her side. 

“Sit down, if you will,’’. she said, “You 
would. like to. talk to meof her, Yes, yes. I see. 
She was your little friend once, and you ha 
lest her for many years.” ’ 

To. poor Barnes, who wore his, warm heart 
upon his sleeve, there seemed ‘no nécessity for 
further prelude. Here was a woman who knew, 
and loved, and pitied her, for her lost girthood 
and early blight. 

.“If you had. known her'as I did,’’ he said ; 
“if you had known her as a pretty, loving child, 
and had seen her happy, tender face, as I saw it 
last, you would not wonder that it cuts my heart 
to see her as shevis, to-day.”’ 

Mademoiselle, softened even more visibly than 
before, and she nodded her head again. 

“Yes, yes, | know,”’ she anawered. ‘Ihave 
seen love-matches such as hers before. It is an 
old tale to me. I have lived forty-five years, and 
it is an old tale, A pretty child, and & man 
easily tired; a strange, bitter pain, and a gay 
world. The only wonder is, that it was he who 
died.”’ 

It was. for the children’s sake that shé spent 
her winters in Florence; and because'she could 
live there cheaply. 

“He did not leave much for her, the hand- 
some husband,’’ said Mademoiselle. ‘‘.A short 
life, anda merry one, for him. But she thinks 
not of herself, She has no world to please.” 

“Do you think,’’ | faltered Barnes, wistfully, 
“that she is happy ?”’ 

“There are different kinds of happiness,’’ an- 
swered Mademoiselle, ‘‘ Youth is something, and 
she is young.” 

Barnes went to his room~later. He was not 
sure that he was heppier for the knowledge of 
Pen’s nearness, now that he had seen her as she 
was, . In truth, he felt hinwself more wholly sepa- 
rated from her than he. had felt when he had 
fancied her far away, He could only think of 
her as the woman he loved, and in her presence 
he had known himself so mere @ nothing to her. 
His was a simple, candid nature, and he looked 
his position fairly in the face. 

“IT wonder if I-had better go away,’’ he said, 
after thinking it all over. ‘It is no use deveiv- 
ing myself. I am only.9,man, and I love her. 
If I stay here, I. shall only stay because I hope 
to win her in the end. Is.\there any hope for 





? me ?\- Is there even a shadow of one?’ His face 


flushed, and his eyes kindled. He closed his 
hand tightly:as it rested on his knee. ‘‘If there 
was only the shadow of one, I would wait, Pen,” 
he said, aloud. ‘‘Jacob served seven years for 
Rachel, afd then seven again ; and why should 
not I? I might bring back to:you something: of 
what you lost.’’ 

When Pen met him ‘upon’ the stair-case, the 
next morning, and stepped ‘to smile gently, and 
greet him, she asked him a question. 

‘*] have been wondering if you are only a bird 
of passage,’ she said. ‘1 think you did not tell 
me last night.’’ . 

**I shall be here all winter,’ he answered. 
““T have just been making arrangements. about 
miy rooms,’’ 

** You will learn to love Florence,” she said, 
simply. ‘*‘Itis the kind of place one always loves 
in the end.” But she did not say that she was 
glad, and her voice did not change from its even 
quiet. 

It was rather hard for Barnes, but he had 
learned patience on his‘way through the world, 
and he was not prone to expect that happiness 
weuld come to him easily. 

“TI never won anything yet without working 
and waiting,’ he said, “and my fate will not 
change this late in the day.” 

Certainly, it seemed not. Day after day he 
sat opposite: the sweet, sad: face, at meal-times. 
Day after day he passed it on the stair-case, 
or in the hall, or out upon the street; and 
though she always gained a smile and a soft- 
voiced greeting; ‘there’ was’ nothing more for 
him: 

“<I do not see much of you, Pen,” he said once, 
somewhat mournfully. 

““T have mot much time to ‘spare from the chil- 
dren,” said the pnoresponsive little woman, with 
her half-smile. ‘I never leave them when TI can 
help it:” 

*¢ And your face is pale, and your hands thin, 
with your constant care for them,” returned 
Barnes. ‘I cannot think all this watchfulness 
is » good thing for you, Pen.” 

‘But I am always pale, and a little thin,” 
almost eagerly. 

‘‘ You were not once,’’ said Barnes. 

Her eyes fell, and saddened. 

“That is ‘long ago,” she said; “long ago. 
One cannot be young always.”’ 

‘* Not young,”’ said Barnes, ‘‘ at twenty-three! 
My poor little Pen! My poor, altered girl !’’ 

‘One: must make the best of one’s life, wher all 
is over;’’ she answered, in a voice almost a whis- 
per. «(Iam making the best of mite, Basnes.” 
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And sli¢ turned Se eae to 
say more.» ! tt 
iti weds the children: Gonna ieite tl 
Barnes’) rescue: with the uneommion Caprice of 
childhood. « It may be thatthe poor fellow turn+ 
éd to them with.a sore-hearted hope of winning 
someright to draw nearer to'Pen herself. It'was 
easy to deceive himself into fancying that he'was 
wholly disinterested, and atleast the! chiliitfen 
themselves believed im him. They liked ‘his long, 
strong arms and broad:shoulders; and madé them 
aséful upon all cecasions, as' they became familiar 
with him. He could carry them when they were 
tired of walking, romp with them, and was lavish 
in his gifts of all things ‘indigestible! “He kept 
his. pockets full of: chocolate and candied fruits, 
and roasted chestnuts, bought hot fromthe brai« 
sets-in ithe streets and his generosity; where 
such; trifles. were concerned, filled Pen! 3 soul 
with terrori) 
osltiis very kind of you, Betuea' she would 
say, ‘“‘and | am very grateful; but if you would 
please.to be so good as to’ give them to me, in- 
stead.,of to the children, and let me give them 
what they ought to eat, I. should: be so much 
obliged.” 

Whereupon Barnes blushed: quietly, and im- 
plored her pardon, and emptied his pockets in 
great inward trepidation, but: invariably forgot 
himself, .and transgressed again, the: next time 
he met the children’ in the streets with their 
nurse. 

‘*I.did- not. know you were so fond of child- 
ren,’’ said Pen; 

‘‘I did not know, either,” Senin feel- 
ing guilty and embarrassed again. ‘‘I have not 
known many childten, but when = were a child 
I was fond of you.” 

“ Were you?” said: Pen, cue @ little at 
his blushes.. ‘‘ i never oneeey a cared for me 
at all. ” 

She was continually panei ont innécent; 
cruel thrusts. as these upon him,” She had been 
fond of his mother, but had taken-but little ‘no- 
tice of him. He had only been ‘‘ Batnes,’’ whom 
she liked in a kindly, unemotional way, and who 
had always seemed shy and awkward in her 
presence. Nobody had been wont to observe 
Barnes very closely; or to tny:and account: for 
his faneies. 

‘« Tf I had been ready-witted; like other men,” 
said Barnes, ‘‘ I might have won - ~~ to her 
heart.” 

And he sighed heavily. 

If it,had not.-been for. his friend, the little 
French woman, he felt. sometimes as if he must 
have, given up, and gone away..''‘ Mademoiselle’ 





was shrewd as well as kind, and she had became 
quite fond of him? 

“Do not discourage yourself, my friend,”’ she 
would siy;’sometimes:' ** Rome was not built in 
a day Perhaps your time'is not so waste as you 
fancy. ° But’ the'‘little heart has been sad so 
long.”’ 

She wads ‘quite’ right.” The young heart ‘had 
been ‘sad so long that mere'freedom from actual 
pain! seemed all that it could hope for. 

“IT think,” said Pen, one night, “ that I have 
forgotten: “how! to *be“-happy—happy in the old 
way )' And yet'I ‘am not unhappy. Perhaps,” 
her voice falling) ‘and ‘the words coming slowly, 
“perhaps one’ ‘always forgets as one grows 
older.”’ 

‘This was ‘one! night ‘when, for the first time, 
she had drifted unconsciously into a kind of self- 
revealing, ‘as she talked to Barnes. They were 
alone together,’ in the’parior, and as she finished 
speaking, Pen was startled at finding both her 
hands fairly crushed ‘in her companion’s strong 
grasp. And»thiswas not all—the emotion in 
the ‘niah’s face was ‘a revelation to her. Sho 
looked up, touched and wondering. 

“« Are you so sorry for-me as that ?”’ she said, 
wistfully. \*‘ Are you so sorry for me as that, 
Barnes? ‘You look as if—as if you understood, 
and I did not think that anybody——” 

‘¢ You have borne your pain so long alone that 
you did not think anybody could understand how 
deep and heavy it must have been to have changel 
you as it has, and taught you only to bear life 
without hoping. ° Bat I ‘have suffered, too, Pen, 
and that makes it easy.”’ 

** You have suffered too?’ she echoed. ‘ You; 
too ?”” 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘I, too.’”’ 

She did not remove her hands from his, but 
let: Him hold them, and s0 ‘stood silent for a few 
minutes, turning her pretty, patient face toward 
the fire. 

v‘*T- am very sorry; she said at last, with o 
sigh, ‘I did not know. ‘But it seems as if it 
was always so.”’ 

Her manner toward him changed a little after 
this.. She seemed to remember his presence of- 
tenér, and now and then ‘he fancied that she 
madesome effort to please him. Sometimes he 
found ‘her eyes fixed questioningly upon his face, 
and when le came'to her parlor to see the child- 
ren, she was less silent and reserved. Still she 
was’ as’ blind’ and calm as ever, until at last 
Mademoiselle disturbed her, 

“+ He is very patient,’ the’ Monsieur Herrick,” 
she said. ‘He has a ‘kind and faithful heart. 
There are few like him.” 
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“Pen raised her soft eyes from:the dress she 
was embroidering for Bessie, and looked: bewil- 


« Patient!’ she echoed. ‘Patient! Whata 
curious word, Mademoiselle,” 

“No,” answered the Frenchwoman, ‘‘ not) cu- 
fous. He bears much. He does not resent 
the coldness and the indifference as most men 

” 

The dress fell upon Pen’s lap, and suddenly 
her.color showed itself as if ip affright, 

“Whose coldness ?”’ she faltered. ‘‘ Whose in< 
difference? Surely, surely, Mademoiselle, you 
cannot misunderstand——”’ 

“No, not misunderstand,” said the little wo- 
man, serenely. ‘‘ But it is hard, nevertheless, 
for Monsieur Herrick.” 

Pen’s color came and went, then, and her 
hands trembled. 

« But he does not .expect—he does not want~- 
he has no right,’’ she exclaimed, almost with 
tears of distress and mortification, ‘‘I should 
never like him again,”’ she broke off. ‘I would 
never let him play with the children again, if I 
thought that——’”” 

“Then do not think it, my dear,’’ interposed 
her friend, acutely. ‘‘It is better that all should 
remain as it is. You would be severe, indeed, 
to refuse the poor friend should play with 
the little ones, and be comforted by their 
caresses.” 

The same day Barnes, straying near Santa Spi- } 
rito, caught sight, ofa well-known alight figure, 
draped in black. 

Finding herself near him, Pen was. evidently 
disturbed and startled, but he came and held out 
his hand, speaking gently, 

“You are not afraid that I should see you, 
Pen,” he said. ‘You are not afraid of me. I 
may walk with you, may I not?” 

“Yes,” she answered, and then, after hesitat+ 
ing @ moment, “I am not really sorry to meet 
you. I think I have something I want: to. say 
to you.” 

They stood, silent, an instant. The fountain 
was playing, and the late flowers blooming in 
the little square. 

“Let us go there and sit down for a few 
minutes,” she said, pointing to a bench; fT is 
very pretty and quiet.” 

So they went and seated themselves; and, 
somehow, almost as soon as they had taken their 
places, Barnes understood that: a kind of crisis 
in his fate had arrived, Pen was pale, and 
drew her breath quickly, and she began to 
speak, keeping her eyes fixed on the plashing 


waters of the ie fountain. 
Vor. LXIX.—28 





‘*Barnes,"’ she said, ‘‘is it true that I have 
been cold to you, and unfriendly ? 

“Pen!” heexclaimed. ‘My dear girl! What 
does this mean ?”’ 

‘¢ Tt means a great deal to me,’’ she returned ; 
‘* for Ldid not. mean to be either one or the other, 
and it seems that I have been both.’ 

She clasped her black-gloved hands tightly to- 
gether upon her lap, and went.on speaking low 
and rapidly, but as if she was determined to re- 
strain her emotion. 

«« When you first came to Florence,"’ she said, 
“I told you that I had not been happy; but [ 
did not tell you how utterly wretched I had been. 
I have never told any one before. It would not 
have set my life right again. And the children— 
it was the children’s father, Barnes, who made 
it all go wrong. I fourid ont, two months after 
my marriege, that I had made a weary blunder. 
It was not that he had loved any one else, or 
that he had not loved me, for a little while; it 
was’ only that he could not love me long. He 
was easily tired, and I was only'a child, and:not 
strong enough of heart to battle for myself. I 
tried at first, but I was obliged to give up, and 
let him go, I ought never to have been his wife, 
I loved him too well.. Oh, Barnes!’ her self- 
control vanishing all at once, and a helpless sob 
breaking her voice, ‘‘you don’t know how I 
loved him! Nobody knows. He did not know; 
himself. He knew least of all. He wag so hand- 
some, and so grand, and so gay! And: it was 
like heaven at first; just the first weeks, when. 
he was fond of me, and we were on our bridal 
tour, But I was not brilliant, clever woman, 
and people praised him so much, and my heart 
failed me; and then, at last, I seemed to wake- 
up all at once, and know that everything was: 
gone! Everything! I could not bring it back.. 

‘*T. used to lie on the floor of my room,” she. 
went on, after a silence, ‘‘all alone, when he- 
was away, those dreary winter days, and the sobs: 
would rise in my throat so fast, that they choked’ 
me, and I thought I should die. It was so terri-. 
ble to know that he had loved me once, and that, 
after all, his love had died such an easy, natu-’ 
ral desth. It. made me think that nothing was 
‘true, and that he was only like the rest of the 
world; that it was only. because love could: not 
last, and never did. By the time Geordie was 
born, I had given all up, quite, anda sort of dull 
quiet seemed to have settled. upon me, and I did 
not try any more. I knew happiness was not 


\} for me. I have not even asked for it sinee, and 


perhaps I. have grown cold in manner through’ 
living so much within myself. The children are 
all that seems left me, and I forget others. Lam 
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not like other women ; and if I have been unkind, 
you must forgive me. ‘I have‘always thought of 
you as my friend, Barnes} and I have always &lt 
that I could trust you.” 

There was @ long: pause after she ceased. 
Barnes had understood her better, even, than she 
had understood herself. 

‘And you tell me this because you are afraid 
I may have misunderstood you?’ he said, at last. 

** Yes,’”’ she answered, with slight hesitance. 

«And only for that reason, Pen?’’ he added. 

“For no other.’” 

He turned his honest, tender eyes upon her, 
and she was forced to meet them; and then she 
knew how poor and weak her little subterfuge 
must have appeared to him, and she could neither 
brave it out, nor defend herself. But he was’as 
tender of her as ever. 

«* No, don’t be sorry, Pen,” he said. “I do 
not misunderstand you, after all. I thiak I see 
what you have meant to do, and I am sure you 
meant to be kind in your woman’s way. Seap- 

spose I am frank with you. To-day you have 
seen, for the first time, that I stay here because 
Il ove you ; and being so weary of life, you think 
you have no heart to give to me. You are sure 
you have none, and you wish to spare me the 
pain of hope deferred. So, you have told me the 
story to show me that love is over for you, and 
cannot be stirred to. new existence forme. Is 
netthat it, Pen? Don’t be afraid of hurting me 
bysaying that itis, During these long years I 
have jlearned to bear life’s chances with a kind 
of patience.” 

«¢[—’’ said Pen, faltering, ‘““I—— Oh, Barnes, 
forgive me !’’ 

«Notdorgive,”’ he answered. ‘‘ Don’t say ‘ for- 
give.’ :I have loved you too long for that word 
to come between us at this late day. I have 
Joved- you all my life, Pen, and you have not 

seen at. i loved you when you came, a child, to 
‘my mother’s house; and I loved you when you 
-bade us good-by, in your happiness and hope. 
Even now I cannot promise that my love shall 
die out ;.but it shall never trouble you, my dear. 
Never !”’ 

He looked at once brave and kindly, and wor 
thy of any woman's admiration, as he rose and 
stood before her, holding out his hand. She 
could hardly understand that, im this short time, 
all was over, and that he meant to put an end to 
her pain and embarrassment with this quiet 
gesture. 

‘*I shall never trouble you,” he repeated. 
“*Do not be afraid of me again, Pen. Thank 
you,’’ as she timidly laid her hand in his. “Now, 
if you are ready, we will go.”’ 


Pen’s mind was in a strange tumult as they 
walked home together. She scarcely understood 
her own feelings. She was tremulous, excited, 
and pale. Barnes was far the calmer of the two, 
On his part, he was only grave and silent. And 
yet he had just told her what she had never for 
an instant suspected before, that he ad loved 
her all his life. A few hours ago she nad been 
a little angry with him, and now she felt that it 
was she who had presumed: and she dared 
scarcely look in his face. To think that she had 
been so blind f There was a certain dignity in 
the idea’ of his long-suffering and patience; 
suffering which did not cry out or bewail itself, 
but was silent from first to last. 

She did not know what impulse prompted her 
to do such athing. But when they reached the 
house, she could not help speaking to him in 
timid appeal. 

“Don’t go away, Barnes,” she said. 
go away from Florence.” 

‘“No,’” he answered. ‘‘ Not if you care that I 
should-remain. I have learned to love the place, 
as you said I would.’’ 

Mademoiselle began to fancy she saw a change 
in her friend after this little episode. Naturally, 
she knew nothing of the episode, but she began 
} to observe that Pen was frequently absent-minded 
and nervous; that she was less indifferently at 
ease in Barnes’ presence, and more timid in man- 
ner. There was no change in Barnes, however. 
He came and went as usual, kindly, and appa- 
rently cheerful. 

‘*He is very cheerful,’”? commented Pen, in- 
wardly. ‘If he really cares for me so much; 
but perhaps he is getting over it.’’ And straight- 
yway she felt a trifle restless without knowing 
why. 

There had been a time when she would have 
felt either pity or resentment, but on these days 
she felt neither. In fact, he scarcely looked like 
@ man who exactly needed pity. He seemed too 
thoroughly 2 man who was able to bear his bur- 
dens calmly. In secret, the little woman began 
to respect him, and then, as such gentle natures 
often ‘do, to regard him with absolute reverenee. 
$ «He seems to have altered, somehow,” she 
said. ‘‘ F could almost fancy that he was taller, 
and—and even handsomer,” with a great shy 
blush at her own boldness. 

Phe winter passed away, and matters seemed 
to have made little or no progress. Only Made- 
moiselle wondered within herself as she looked on. 
Pen had become more attentive to her children 
than ever; there was even an eager anxiety in 
her treatment of them, as if she wished te make 
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up for some secret wrong, or neglect. Her at- 
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tendance upon them was so constant and unre- 
nitting, indeed, that she lost flesh and color with 
unnecessary over exertion. She was even thinner, 


and more fragile looking than at first, Barnes ¢ 


thought, on the spring morning when he came to 
speak to her of his plans. 

« You will not remain in Italy much longer, 
Pen,” he said to her. ‘‘It will be too warm, 
here, in another month.” 

“Yes, for the children,’ she remarked. ‘I 
do not care about myself; but I always take the 
children to Switzerland for the summer.” 

He gave her a long, pitying glance. 

“Jt is plain you do not care for yourself,’ he 
said, “and that is what I wish to speak to you 
about, before I go away.” 

“ Away !’’ she echoed. 

“I must go at one time gr another, you 
know,” he returned. “I cannot remain here 
always; and now, since you will leave Florence, 
too, I thought I might as well pack my knapsack 
again.” 

“Yes,” she said, hesitatingly, ‘I suppose so. 
It is warm here already.” 

“But I could not leave you,” he continued, 
“without a few words of warning and caution. 
You are wearing yourself out, Pen. You are too 
anxious a mother. You let your children de- 
mand too much of you, and they cannot spare 
you,” 

She looked up at his grave face, startled. 

“Spare me?” she exclaimed. ‘‘ They could 
net live without me.”’ 

“Then take better.care of yourself, and give 
yourself more rest,’’ he said. ‘‘ You have neither 
color, nor strength, nor appetite. I have no right 
to say this; but I am not blind, and I should bid 
you good-by with a lighter heart, if you would 
promise to remember your own needs.” 

“T will promise,’’ quite humbly. ‘‘ You are 
quite good to me, Barnes.’’ And then, in a 
lower voice, ‘‘ when are you going away ?”’ 

“ To-morrow.” 

“That seems very soon,”’ was her reply. 

And their interview was at an end. 

It might have been their last interview, for 
Barnes began to make his preparations that even- 
ing. He went sadly about his two rooms, col- 
lecting his belongings one by one, and laying 
them aside. His heart was heavy within him. 
He had made his patient effort, and it had proved 
of no avail. She would forget him, he told him- 
self, a8 soon as she saw him no longer. She 
cared for nothing but the children. She had 
been right, poor child, in saying she had no love 
to give. So he might as well begin to roam 
again, and make the best of his dull fate. 


He had strapped his last trunk, and was bend- 
ing over his valise, pipe in mouth, when he heard 
a hurried, nervous summons on his door—a light; 
rapid sound, as if some one was calling upon him 
in alarm. 

He went to the door, and, throwing it open, 
found himself, face to face, with Pen, who stood 
in the corridor white, and shaking. She gave a 
little cry when she saw him. 

‘‘ Something is the matter with Geordie; 
Barnes,’’ she wailed. ‘It is something dread- 
ful, and I want the doctor and Mademoiselle 
Denis, There is no one I can call on but you.” 

They were both scared, though they thought of 
nothing but their dread for the child. Before 
morning both the little ones were: stricken with 
fever, and Pen, pale and haggard with fear, turn- 
ed to Barnes in helpless anguish, 

*¢ You will not go away !”’ she cried. ‘I have 
no one but you, Barnes. I want your strength 
to help me.” : 

‘« You may be sure I will not desert you in 
your extremity, Pen,’’ he answered, pressing het 
hand. Nor did he. Nearly a month of terriblé 
anxiousness and constant watching followed, and 
he stood by her through it all with the strength 
of a man and the gentleness of a woman. He 
watched her as he watched the ehildren, and sup- 
ported her in every crisis. The medical man 
himself wondered at him, and regarded him with 
something like respectful deference. 

‘¢ Your brother is an amazing man, my dear,” 
he said to Pen. ‘‘I never saw such a nurse in 
my life.”’ 

“He is not my brother,’’ said Pen, sadly. «I 
wish he was.”’ 

** Ah, you wish he was,"’ commented the doc- 
tor, rubbing his chin reflectively. 

When the worst was over, and the children 
convaiescing, Pen’s day of reckoning came. If 
she had been restless before, now she was doubly 
restless. She had not even the spirit to think 
of her journey. It would be such a lonely jour- 
ney, and such a lonely summer would follow. 

“TIT do not think I shall come to Florence 
again,’’ she said, wearily, to Mademoiselle Denis, 

‘* Why not ?”’ asked her friend. 

“T hardly know why,”’ with tears in her eyes. 
*¢ Only that I have suffered so much here.” 

“You will forget it,” said Mademoiselle. 
‘* You will be happy next year.”’ 

“‘T shall never be happy again,” quite vehe- 
mently. ‘ Never !’’ 

‘That is all nonsense,’’ commented her saga- 
cious hearer. ‘ You are a foolish baby.’’ 

When the time came for Barnes to make his 





adieux once more, it was worse than ever. He 
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hardly caught sight of Pen at all, and felt'a little 
gore about it. But Mademoiselle reported that 
she remained in her own room because she was 
not well. 

On the evening he had decided upon for his 
departure, she caine down to dinner, and waited 
in the salon to bid him good-by. She looked ill 
and agitated, but she had very little to say. 

‘‘IT can never thank you for your kindness to 
me,”’ she said. «*I cannot even try. You have 
saved my little:children for me, and I can only 
remember you always with a full heart. God 
bless you, Barnes!’’ And she seized his hands, 
and kissed them before he could check her. 

**God bless you, Pen!’’ he answered her. 
“We shall not forget each other, at least, I 
think.” 

The train by which he was to leave Florence 
was'a late one. At ten o’clock a carriage stood 
at. the door, and his possessions were carried 
down to it. He had said farewell to Mademoi- 


selle Denis, and lingered for a moment to glance 
round his room for the last time, and at length 
throwing his traveling cloak about him, he went 
slowly down stairs. Very slowly, and heavily. 
But, before he reached the bottom step of the 
first flight, he stopped altogether, arrested by 


the sound of a door opening upon the landing 
above, a door he knew to be Pen’s. He paused, 
and looked up. 

“Is the Signor ready?’ he heard a servant 
say below. ‘‘He has but a few moments to 
gpare.”” 

**Go and see,” said some one else. 

But Barnes remained motionless. He heard 
Pen’s feet upon the floor above, and could not 
make up his mind to descend. 

‘She may want something,’’ he said. ‘She 
may have forgotten to.ask me to do something 
for her, which she requires done.”’ 

He.could not resist the sudden impulse which 


ONLY A 





seized him. He gave way to it, and, turning 
round, went up the stair-case three steps at a 
time, until he reached the top. A lamp, burn- 
ing high upon the wall, gave forth a faint light ; 
but it’ was strong enough to show him all he 
cared to see—a slight, worn figure, in a white 
dress, and with a white, appealing face, and 
thin, little outstretched hands. Pen, who, at 
sight of him, uttered a pathetic, incoherent ery. 

“Pen!” he said; and, with three strides, 
was at her side, clasping her closely, and try- 
ing to soothe her. ‘‘Pen! At last, my dear! 
At last !”” 

She clung to his arm; and laid her face upon 
his breast, sobbing with excitement and relief. 

**T heard you,”’ she said, ‘‘and I could not let 
you go. I knew it at the last moment, when it 
seemed too late, and I ran out of my room, but 
I dared not speak. If you had not heard me, 
and come, I think I should have died. If you 
love me yet, Barnes, take me, for I cannot live 
without you; for I love you, too!’ 

‘*Yet, Pen?’ he whispered, smoothing her 
hair with his trembling hand. ‘ Yet, when | 
have waited so long ?”’ 

“Is the Signor ready ?”’ asked the voice below. 

‘*No!’’ answered Barnes, advancing to the 
head of the stairway. ‘‘He has changed his 
mind. Give the man this, and send him away.” 
And, staring blankly at the money in his hand, 
the bewildered messenger departed, to make the 
best of the caprice of these truly astonishing 
Americans. 

**T thought you never were to be happy again,” 
said Mademoiselle, the next day. 

‘*T thought so, too,” answered Pen. 

The little Frenchwoman shook her small, 
smooth, black head. 

‘‘A baby, my dear!’ she remarked, sagely. 
‘A foolish baby, as I said. But you have done 
@ wise thing at last.” 


HEART. 


BY THEO. D. ©. MILLER, M.D. 


It is only a heart that aches to-night, 
For a love once warm and true; 

For the faded bloom of e Summer bright, 

And the bliss that comes with the morning light, 
When roses are kissed by the dew. 


It is only a heart that bleeds to-day, 
For the love of long ago; 

For the sunshine bright, and the glowing ray 

Of the twinkling stars that would cheer life's way, 
With the charms that the pure may know. 





It is only a heart, but as warm and true 
As a maiden’s heart can be! 
Each pulsing life-tide some pleasure knew, 
In the happy days of my love for you, 
Ere you left me, to cross the sea. 


It is only a heart, with its bitter pain, 
Its ashes of pure, dead love! 
The bliss of my life ne’er will come again, 
My roses are withered, my lilies are slain ; 
I must look for my treasures above. 
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“Rosa,” said my mother, ‘‘don’t waste that 
spool of thre: os 

“Spools of thread are not to be picked up 
éverywhere,”’ interpolated Aunt Eunice, who 
was busy hemming @ muslin sheet by hand. 

I tossed the spool, I had been snipping with 
mother’s button-hole scissors, into her work-bas- 
ket; and, with a great yawn, flung myself back 
on the lounge, and ‘‘ wished I could do like other 

“What now?” said Aunt Eunice, while mother 
looked a mild interrogation out of her soft, blue 
eyes. 

“Nothing; only I wish I could go somewhere, 
and see the world ; could see something beside 
dusty roads, green trees, and red houses, with 
yellow shutters.” (The house across the way 
was painted in the aforesaid manner, and was 
my pet grievance). 

“Tam sure,” said Aunt Eunice, “ it is « great 
deal better than no paint at all. In my young 
days, that’ house was the bare wood, and nothing 
else,” 

“That must have been a great while ago,” 
sid I, saucily, ‘‘ between forty and fifty years, 
I suppose.” 

“Rosamond,’’ began Aunt Eunice, majestically. 

But my mother hastened to avert the rising 
storm, by telling me to put on the kettle for tea. 

“ Always kettles, always tea,’’ grumbled I, as 
putting on my pink sun-honnet, I sauntered 
slowly out to the wood-yard for chips. 

Do not think, kind reader, that I am of an impa- 
tient disposition. Far from it. In general, J am 
inclined to look on the bright side of the world. 
But, during the last week, my feelings had re- 
ceived a severe shock. Laura Derwent, my mo- 
ther’s cousin, had written for me to come to New 
York and spend the winter with her. But I had 
been unable to accept the invitation, We were 
not exactly poor, ‘but too poor for any New York 
trips. This afternoon I was feeling particularly 
doleful, because it was the very afternoon which 
Cousin Laura had set for my coming. “Charlie 
will meet you at the depot,” she had said, in her 
letter. 

I remembered all this, now, and fell to won- 
dering whether Charlie was as handsome as his 
picture, in mother’s Album. To be sure, that 
had been taken four years ago, and he must have 
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changed some in the intervening years. There 
was six years difference in onr ages. 1 had never 
seen him. ‘‘ He must be twenty-three now,’’ I 
thought to myself; and, sitting down on a log, 
beneath the old apple-tree, which spread its pro- 
tecting branches over our wood-pile, I fell to im- 
agining the meeting between us. 

He, I knew, would be very elegant, because 1 
had heard he was talented, a lawyer, aud had 
traveled in Europe. I would be self- possessed, 
I thought, not at all confused ; would only blush 
enough to be becoming. For, be it known, my 
troublesome color was my greatest vexation. It 
would rise on all occasions, making me look like 
a full-blown peony, when I wished to resemble 
a lily, that being my favorite style of beauty. 
He would see that I was his equal, I thought, 
even though I was a country girl. He, I hoped, 
would be tall and slender, with romantic dark 
eyes, and hair of the same color. I also hoped 
he would have a heavy mustache, and a musical 
voice. Do not smile at me, Remember, I was 
only seventeen, and knew nothing of life, except 
what I had read of it in books. 

I wags just in the midst of a very interesting 
conversation with my unknown cousin, when J 
was aroused by Aunt Eunice’s melodious voice 
ringing in my ears. Hastily gathering my apron- 
full of chips, I darted up the yard into the house, 
past Aunt Eunice, who was standing with arms 
a-kimbo at the kitchen-door, and was down on 
my knees before the kitchen-fire, puffing both 
cheeks out in a mighty effort to get the fire te 
burn, and kettle to boil, at the same time. 

«« Rosamond,”’ said Aunt Eunice, ‘‘ whatever 
were you doing.”” She always called me Rosa 
mand, accenting the last syllable, although I die 
liked intensely to be called by my full name. 
‘«Rosamand, your cousin, Charlie Derwent, is in 
the parlor, just come from New York for a week’s 
fishing, he says.” 

I stared at her in open-mouthed astonishment, 

“Cousin Charlie Derwent, from New York !’’ 
I exclaimed, breathlessly ; and I said to myself, 
‘‘How do I look to receive a gentleman from 
New York ?’’ And a vague idea of running away 
to hide took possession of me. 

But Aunt Eunice was not one to tolerate any 
stupid gazing. “If there was anything she de- 
pised,’’ she said, “‘ it was this gazing at nothing. 
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Come,’’ said she, ‘“‘go in and speak to him. 
He has been a askin’ for you already; and then 
come and set the table. I am going to make 
waffles. Your pink calico is well enough,” see- 
ing me look at my dress. ‘Girls mustr’é be 
vain.”’ 

‘What's all this about pink calico, and girls 
being vain ?” said a merry voice behind me. 

I turned suddenly, my foot caught in the car- 
pet, and I found myself precipitated into my 
cousin’s arms. The sudden motion loosened my 
comb, and my hair, of which I had a great quan- 
tity, fell all around me, making me feel like a 
mermaid. 

! Overcome with confusion, I extricated myself 
as quicxly as possible, and gathering up my hair 
in both hands, I turned and fled to my own 
room. 

This, then, was the meeting I had planned be- 
tween my elegant cousin and myself. Where 
was the cool dignity with which I was going to 
meet every obstacle? Where the self-possession 
that was to put us on equal ground? My first 
inclination was to have a good, hearty cry. But 
suddenly recollecting that such a proceeding in- 
variably left me with a very red nose, which was 
not at all becoming, I checked my tears, and 
proceeded to make myself presentable. I had 
but just got my hair in order, and was slipping 
on a pink muslin, my most becoming dress, 
when mother opened the door. 

‘Tea is ready,” said she, gently. 
¢hild, what was the matier ?” 

“«Don’t ask me, mother,’’ I replied. ‘I have 
@ great mind never to look at or speak to Charlie 
Derwent again. I know I shall never like him,” 
said I, vehemently, putting the last pin in my 
collar. ‘‘ What must he think of me?” 

*‘ Never mind, dear,’’ said mother. ‘‘ You are 
but a child, and he will think nothing of it. 
Come down as if nothing had happened.” 

Being called a child was not much of a conso- 
lation, when I considered myself grown up. I 
hoped Charlie Derwent did not consider me one. 

I found them seated at the table, discussing 
waffles and broiled chicken. Charlie Derwent 
noticed my entrance by a bright smile, and a 
tender of the waffles, which he seemed to be en- 
joying extremely. I acvepted the attention in a 
very stately manner, and with a very red face, 
as I felt. Charlie was giving mother the New 
York news; and as they were talking of people 
of whom I knew nothing, I took the opportunity 
to examine my cousin. 

What did I see? A pair of merry, blue eyes— 
alas, for the lustrous black orbs of my imagina- 
tion! Light-brown hair, curly, it is true, but 
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cut so short, that it had but little chance to show 
what nature’s intention was. Worse than all, he 
wore a linen coat. Now, if there was anything 
I detested, on man, it was a linen coat. He 
was not at all like the melancholy-looking indi- 
vidual I had pictured to myself, and the general 
air of careless indifference about him told me | 
need not stand in very great awe of him. 

I had just come to this conclusion, when I was 
startled by his saying, 

‘Well—do you like me, on the whole?’ 

I blushed scarlet, and, between anger at my 
vexatious color, and mortification at being caught 
staring at a stranger, I blurted out, 

‘© Not at all.” 

‘Well, I must confess, that is polite!’’ said 
Aunt Eunice, in horrified astonishment; and 
mother looked shocked. 

“There is nothing like being candid,’’ said 
Charlie, good-humoredly. ‘‘ Being a lawyer, I 
can appreciate it.’’ 

I was intensely angry with myself for making 
such a speech; but not Aunt Eunice’s reproof, 
nor mother’s shocked look, could make me apolo- 
gize ; and I nearly choked myself over a piece of 
the waffle Charlie had given me, wishing he had 
never come near us; that I had not come down 
to tea; anything to be out of his sight. 

‘‘Now, why is it you don’t like me?” con- 
tinued the remorseless man. ‘‘ There must be a 
reason, and a very deep one ; for you have only 
known me two hours. It can’t be my causing 
the hair to come down. I will think of you asa 
person minus hair, if you will only promise to 
like me.” And he looked quizzically at me. 

‘“‘That will not make it any better,”’ retorted 
I. ‘Yon will always be thinking of a mermaid, 
I know, every time you look at me.” 

He laughed. 

‘*T solemnly promise to tell every one I know, 
that you wear a wig. Will that do? I do not 
know what more I can say,” said he, turning to 
mother. ‘Don’t you think I have done my 
part, Aunty ?”’ 

“‘T think so,”’ replied mother; and I saw, by 
her smile, that he had won her heart already. 

Aunt Eunice, too, was grimly affable, pressing 
him to make out his supper, of which I was sure 
he had eaten enough to support an elephant. 

“Your cousin stopped at the hotel,” said mo- 
ther, turning to me; ‘but we must insist on his 
coming here.”’ 

“Certainly,” replied I. « We will be delighted 
to have him—stay away,” I added, mentally. 

After some hesitation, Charlie consented, and 
went off to see about his portmanteau. 

To escape the reprimand, which I knew was 
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coming, I rushed out into my flower-garden, and 
there is where he found me on his return. 

“The queen among her subjects,” he said, 
bowing profoundly, and startling me, as 1 was 
bending down to look at an exquisite moss rose- 

‘hud, just opening. ‘‘Give your loyal subject a 

token of forgiveness. I may call yeu Rose, may 

Inot? We are cousins, you know, and I am six 
older than you.’’ This very loftily. 

“Probably you wish me to address you as 
grandfather, since you are so venerable,’’ said I, 
mockingly, but giving him the rose, neverthe- 
leas. 

“J wear your colors,”’ he said, putting it in 
his button-hole. 

I felt myself blush under his gaze, and, to hide 
my embarrassment, asked, 

“Don’t you feel tempted to walk? We have 
some very pretty walks close by.’’ 

“ Anywhere,’’ replied he, ‘1 follow my Rose,” 
touching the rose in his button-hole, and giv- 
ing me a look which made my eyes fall be- 
fore his. 

I turned into a grassy lane, which led from our 
garden-gate to Willow Creek, from which the 
village took its name. It was a pretty little 
stream, tinkling’ musically beneath the shady 
willows, which grew along its banks for more 
than half a mile. 

“Ah! Here’s where you go a fishing, I sup- 
jose,” he said, saucily, 

“No. This is my favorite haunt for reading,” 
J veplied. 

“And what do you read? About Robin Hood 
ad his archers brave? Or the Babés in the 
Woods ?” 

“Neitzer,” retorted I. «But about great 
‘gres, who vome to torment their cousins.”’ 

“Fairy tales,” said he. ‘Let me read one to 
you.” And taking a little book from his pocket, 
he read Spencer’s Faerie Queene, with an exqui- 
tite voice, and much feeling. 

I sank down on the grase, at his side, and 
listened breathlessly. 

“Have I tired you, Rose?’’ ssid de, closing 
the book at last. ‘It is too dark to read more. 
Shall we go back ?”” 

I had been so entranced with the beauty of 
the poem, that I had ceased to remember the 
despised linen coat, until, on taking his proffered 
m, I felt that peculiar creeping sensation, 
which the touch of linen always gives me. I 
withdrew my hand so suddenly, as to attract 
Charlie's attention. 

“What is the matter?” said he. «No ragged 
tdges there ?”” surveying his arm ¢omically, as 
he spoke. 
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“I wish to lift my dress,’’ said I, gathering 
my muslin about me with unwonted care. 

We walked slowly up to the house, I thinking 
all the while how awkward a linen coat did make 
a man look; and that if I had it in my power, I 
would not allow any to be made. 

We found mother and Aunt Eunice seated on 
the porch, enjoying the cool evening air. 

«Wherever were you, Rosamand?”’ asked Aunt 
Eunice. ‘‘ You had ought to have been home an 
hour ago. It is long after sunset.” 

“We have been among the Faeries,” said 
Charlie, replying for me; ‘‘and I hurried Rose 
home; for, if they had seen her, they would 
have made her Queen Mab in no time; and then 
we should have lost her.” 

‘Don’t put such notions into the child’s head,” 
said Aunt Eunice. ‘‘ She is vain enough already. 
The next thing you hear of, she will be imagin- 
ing a prince is coming to marry her. That is 
the way with girls now-a-days.” And Aunt 
Eunice heaved a deep sigh over the frivolity of 
giris in general. 

«« Are you very fond of fishing, Charlie?” said 
my mother, anxious to change the subject; for 
Aunt Eunice was rather wearying when she got 
going on the vanities of the world. 

“Very. Is there any near here?” asked he, 
eagerly. 

«There is very fine fishing up by the bend,” 
replied my mother. ‘‘ Rose knows the way, for 
she often goes there for water-lilies.”’ 

*¢ All right,”’ said Charlie. ‘She shall be my 
guide. Remember, Rose. To-morrow we go a 
fishing.” 

** Will he, or nill he?’ said I to myself; for 
the cool way he had, of taking things for granted, 
irritated me. ‘He takes everything as a matter 
of course,” said I to my mother, after we had 
gone up stairs to bed, that night. ‘I presume 
he thinks that, as he is from New York, that is 
a password for everything; but it won’t do with 
me,” jerking the hair-pins out of my hair. 

“Why, Rosa, what can ail you?’ said my 
mother. ‘‘I thought you were getting on 80 
nicely together.” 

«* As if I ever could like a person that wore a 
linen coat !’’ said I, twisting my hair, as I spoke, 
into a savage knot. ‘I do detest them!” put- 
ting my head out of the window for a breath of 
fresh air; “‘and I never would marry a man 
that wore oe.” 

‘Be careful,” whispered my mother. ‘He 
might hear you. The windows of the spare- 


room, you know, where he is, are on a line 
with this.” 
i had fox gotten, in my heat, all about this. I 
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put my head out, and peered anxiously about, 
listening with all my might for a sound in the 
room next to us. But all was silent; the great 
locust-tree, waving hy the gate, and the far-off note 
of the whippowil was all I heard; and,’ feeling 
relieved, I drew in my head, thinking, without 
doubt, he is sound asleep by this time. 

That night I dreamed I was a queen, and my 
throne was covered with roses; but I was obliged 
to wear a linen coat, and Charlie Derwent was 
forcing me to put one on. I awoke to find the 
sun streaming in at my window, and the robins 
carolling a blithe good-morning beneath. 

After breakfast, we started for the fishing- 
ground, mother insisting upon my going. And 
Aunt Eunice said, shrewdly, ‘‘Don’t be rude.’ 
Charlie insisted on my trying to fish. I told him 
I knew nothing about it. But he had his own 
way. Iwas becoming interested in the sport, 
when an unlucky jerk of the line sent the rod 
out of my hand, and, springing forward in a 
frantic effort to catch it, I lost my balance, and 
fell into the stream, which ran very wide and 
deep just there. 

When I recovered consciousness, I found 
Charlie bending over me, in an agony of fear. 

“Do you not feel better?’’ asked he, as I en- 
deavored to raise myself to a sitting posture. 
After one or two ineffectual efforts I suceeeded, 
and I stared stupidly around for a minute or two, 
wondering how my dress got so wet, and why I 
had been lying on the grass. 

‘We must go home at once,” said Charlie, 
and, suiting the action to the word, he picked 
me up in his arms, and carried me to our wagon, 
which was tied to a tree close by. Taking off 
the despised linen coat he wore, he wrapped me 
in it, ‘“‘to prevent your taking cold,’’ he said, 
in explanation. 

I leave you, kind reader, to imagine mother’s 
and Aunt Eunice’s astonishment; how I was 
rolled in blankets, and made to drink hot teas, 
which I can’t bear. Finally I was left alone, 
and I fell into a sound sleep, which lasted until 
some time in the afternoon. When I awoke, I 
found myself entirely alone, save for the drowsy 
humming of the bees outside, in the honey- 
suckle, which climbed over the porch, and the 
fajiut twitter of a bird which had built its nest 
there in the spring. 

The clatter of knives and forks, down stairs, 
told me supper was in progress. I thought I 


* would get up, and dress, and surprise them. I 


felt strangely weak at first, and I was obliged to 
sit down opce or twice before I finished my toilet. 
When I presented myself, there was a general 
ery of astonishment and Ubarvie ~icked me up 
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without any more words, and carried we to my 
chair. 

** Whatever do you mean, Rosamand?’’ said 
Aunt Eunice. “ You will catch your death. You 
hadn't ought to have stirred out of bed until to- 
morrow morning,” and she looked very much 
inclined to send me back. However, I begged 
so hard, that mother couldn’t find it in her heart 
to send me back, and I was permitted to lie on 
the lounge, bolstered up with pillows. Charlie 
would persistin carrying me to the lounge. “Just 
as if I couldn’t walk,’’ I told him. 

I got over my wetting without any bad effects, 
save a slight cold, and short confinement to the 
house for a day, the tediousness of which was re 
lieved by Charlie’s delightful reading. He read 
the “‘ Fairie Queen”’ through to me, and I told him 
I should never tire of it. He read the “ Prin 
cess,” and ‘‘ Break, Break, Break.’’ I committed 
the latter to memory, and Charlie taught me how 
to recite it properly. Then we got down Shak 
speare, and Charlie would take a character, and 
I another ; in short, we became the best of friends 
imaginable. 

‘« Never let me hear you say a word against 
him,”’ said my mother, the night after my fall in 
the water, ‘‘ for he saved my little girl’s life, and 
I can never be grateful enough to him.” 

Every day we drove over the smooth country 
road, in our light-wagon. Then we had walks 
through the woods, looking for ferns and wild flow- 
ers; and once or twice we went black-berrying. 

His one week lengthened into three, and he 
began to talk of going home. The linen coat was 
still faithfully worn, but I had grown to think 
so much of the wearer, it had ceased to annoy 
me, and I would have thought it queer had 
Charlie worn anything else. 

The last day of his stay, we all went over to 
Bald Mountain, a point four miles distant. Aunt 
Eunice, mother, Charlie and I, went in the wagon, 
and took our supper with us. Never did supper 
taste so good as that! Aunt Eunice’s white rolls, 
and golden butter, soon disappeared before our 
vigorous appetites. 

Then, after tea, Charlie sang for us, ‘‘ Down the 
Burn wi’ Davy’ Love,’ ‘Coming through the 
Rye,” and the “‘ Last Rose of Summer,” all in 
his sweet, low tenor, until Aunt Eunice said he 
made her feel like crying, and it was time to go 
home. 

We went home under the stars, which came 
out softly in the blue above us. Past the fragrant 
meadows, just mowed, through the woods, where 
the sleepy twitter of a bird now and then told 
us twilight had let down her purple curtain. 
The moon came up over the hill, and flooded 
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werything with her silvery light, “The Har- 
yest Moon,’’ said Charlie, ‘‘ and there is an Au- 
gust cricket, the first faint noté of fall. To- 
morrow I must say good-by.” 

“When will you come again?” said mother. 
«Qur house-door is always open for you,” and 
she looked affectionately at him. 

At Christmas Tide,” said he. ‘‘I want to 
gee a wild rose in bloom in winter. Will it bloom 
for'me?”’ whispered he, in my ear. 

did not answer him. How could I? What 
quld he mean? I could not help knowing. But 
was I ready to answer? I thought not. And 
when he lifted me out of the wagon, I would not 
Wook at him, but ran quickly into the house, and 
was seen no more that night. 

The next morning Charlie was off, bright and 
erly, and the weeks passed very slowly, after 
heleft. His visit had been a delightful break 
in our monotonous life. Much as I'had disliked 
him at first, I had grown to think there was no 
me like him. How entirely he filled my life I 
did not know myself, until he had gone. We 
heard from him every now and then. Sometimes 
the letters were addressed to myself; but often- 
times to mother ; and even Aunt Eunice received 
@ oecasional epistle. They were lively letters, 
keeping us informed of his doings, with a sprink- 
ling of city gossip ; but never once did he allude 
towhat had escaped him, as he lifted me into 
the wagon, on the last night of his stay. 

Christmas passed very quietly. It snowed all 
day ; and as we were half a mile from the near- 
est church, none of us went. Toward evening, 
the snow fell faster than ever, and the wind 
whirled it about in all directions, piling it in 
little heaps, which would, we knew, be great 
drifts by morning. 

I was gazing out into the fast-gathering dark- 
ness, through our little front window, and won- 
dering if Charlie had forgotten his promise, for 
we had not heard from him for three weeks. In 
his last letter, he had ‘said he was going west, 
but would be baek before Christmas. ‘‘ Would I 





be glad to see him? What answer would I make 
when he asked me the question he put before he 
went away?’’ ,I was deep in my reverie, when 
a tall form, passing the window, arrested my 
eye, and, in the unmistakable air and walk, I 
recognized Charlie. 

In an instant I was out in the entry, and had 
the door wide open, forgetting everything in my 
delight at seeing him. 

“‘One moment, Rosebud,” he said, shaking 
himself out of his fur overcoat, which was covered 
with snow. “Now,” taking both my hands in 
his, and drawing me into the parlor, ‘“‘ does my 
wild rose bloom for me?” 

He looked down into my eyes. My burning 
blushes and drooping eyelids answered for me. 

“Dear little Rose,”’ he said, gathering me 
closely in his arms. ‘‘ Mine always, now and 
forever !”” 

‘But why,” he said, after awhile, “why did 
you make me wait all this weary time? Why 
did you run away from me the last night I was 
here?” 

‘« Because I didn’t know, I wasn’t sure,” said 
I; and then, hiding my face on his shoulder, 
** you wore a linen coat.” 

A hearty. laugh was the answer. 

“If it were not so cold,’”’ said Charlie, ‘I 
should have been tempted to have worn one to- 
night. Do you know, Rosebud,” continued he, 
*¢T heard all about linen coats, and the estima- 
tion you held them in, the first night I spent 
here; and I determined to make you like me in 
spite of it.’’ 

‘‘And that was the reason you were never 
seen without one,” said I. 

“Certainly,” replied he. ‘I was disgusted 
with it sometimes myself; but I had a good deal 
of quiet fun out of it; and I have you in spite 
of it.” And he gathered me in a closer em- 
brace. 

We were married in the spring, and T have 
never regretted my choosing the man who wore 
a linen coat. 





MOTHERLESS! 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





Two children sitting all alone, 
With twilight shadows round them grown. 


And one, a baby, cries to miss 
The mother-arms and mother-kiss. 


“ Hush, dearie !” says the other one, 
While tears her own eyes over-rui. 


“Dear mother’s dead. She went away 
To Heaven, I heard the preacher say. 





“She cannot come to us, you know, 
Because the angels love her so.” 


“Dear child, you do not comprehend, 

How life and death together blend. 

You will not be alone, for she, 

Your angel, always near will be, 

To guide and guard your feet, and make 
Dear Heaven more dear for her sweet sake.” 
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BY ANGELO C. DAVIS. 





Ir was night when the boat reached New.Or- 
‘leans. In the morning, everybody was up bright 
and early. ; 

The levee was one mass of hubbub and confu- 
sion—one intermingled crowd of drays, horses, 
mules, negroes, old women with oranges, yelling 
news-boys, and bales of cotton. It was Pande- 
monium, 

I was to take a steamer across the Gulf to 
Mobile. The little transfer railroad that runs 
down to Lake Pontchartrain, had its depot about 
a quarter of a mile from the “ Levee.’’ I took 
the train, and went down to the lake, and was 
soon on the steamer. 

By the time the boat put off, it was almost 
evening. I sat up, looking at the lake, still 
flushed with the rose-hue of sunset, till supper- 
time. Afterward, I wrapped myself in a shawl, 
for there was a stiff breeze blowing, and went 
out again, and sat till very late, enchanted by 
the beauty of the night, and of the scene. 

Away off, near the horizon, on either side, 
were dark, faint lines, where the land lay. 

Once we passed a lonely little island, where a 
grim light-house kept watch of the waters. A 
little mite of a house sat humbly at its fect. 
Everything was dark and silent. The very spirit 
of solitude brooded over the place. 

The moon sat high up in the cloudless sky, the 
water rippled up against the boat, and danced 
under the moonlight, and a mocking-bird, on 
board, trilled melody till the air was full of 
music, 

In the morning we were outside the chain of 
islands. 

It was a morning fair and clear. The low 
islands lay under the sunlight, some of them 
crowned by grim forts, others with only the trees. 

The waters seemed as blue as the sky above, 
or shaded off into green, crowned with glistening 
white foam. 

We were fairly in the bay. The shining silver 
sand of the eastern shore met the water, and the 
dark green of the pine woods made a sombre 
background, while nearer the shore grew the 
glossy-leaved magnolias ; and from the live-oaks 
hung long garlands of gray moss, that waved 
like banners. ; 

Sometimes hills arose along the shore, and 


gleamed red in contrast with the dark-green of } guitar, and flowers in profusion. 
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the trees, the pure, white sand at their base, and 
the flashing waters of the bay. 

Poets may sing of the far-famed Bay of Naples, 
artists grow enraptured over its glorious beauty; 
but Nature never painted a lovelier picture; 
memory can never hang a fairer one on her 
walls, than beautiful Mobile Bay. 

When the boat touched the wharf, a lady came 
on board, dressed in deep mourning. A lady 
with graceful figure, refined face, and silver hair, 
rolled back, ‘‘a la Pompadour.”’ 

It was ‘‘ Madame.’’ And I was to be her guest. 

We rode up a broad street, bordered with live- 
oaks, with now and then a queenly magnolia. 

After riding quite a distance, we stopped be- 
fore a, white frame-house, with a gallery in front, 
and steps leading up. The little yard was green 
with japonicas and cape jessamines, and two 
pomegranate trees grew beside the gate. Some 
house-plants, gay with flowers, stood on the gal- 
lery, and a parrot of gorgeous plumage, of green 
and yellow, swung himéelf in his cage, which 
hung opposite that of a mocking-bird. 

“* Comment vouz, parlez vouz ?”” screamed the 
parrot, as we came up the steps. Madame gayly 
kissed her hand to him, as she answered, 

“* Tres bien, merir, Monsieur Pepin [”’ 

Putting his head on one side, while he looked 
at me, and seeing I was a stranger, he screamed, 
‘‘Get out, you fool!’ ‘Ah, shame !” cried his 
mistress. ‘‘ Pepin shall have no bon-bons. Say, 
pretty lady!’ But the parrot met this sugges- 
tion with a burst of laughter very loud and 
coarse. Noticing that I had paused to look at 
him, he stopped in the midst of a prolonged guf- 
faw, to say, ‘‘What you think of that?” I 
laughed, and followed Madame. While Pepin 
looked after me critically, as he said, ‘‘ Joli, Made- 
moiselle! She drinks, though. I smell it.” 

A fat poodle, with a blue ribbon round its 
neck, got up from a mat as we entered the hall, 
and gave us a wheezing welcome. 

‘This is Juliet,” said Madame, and I patted 
the poodle, who wagged her tail in a conde- 
scending way, and then lay down on her mat 
again. 

Madame led the way into a little parlor on the 
left. The floor was carpetless, and waxed to an 
amazing extent. There was a piano, @ harp, 
Over the fire- 
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place hung an oil-painting of a handsome, mid- 
aged gentleman. 

Madame waved her hand toward it, and said, 
«My husband,” exactly as if she were intro- 
ducing somebody. 

Between the windows were two oval frames, 
side by side, containing the portraits of her sons, 
killed during the war. A wreath of immortelles 
hung over them, an ebony crucifix beneath. ; 
Under each picture was a bracket, holding a 
small, quaintly-chased silver vase, always full of 
fresh, delicate blossoms. 

Madame saw that I was seated, then stepped 
to the door and called, ‘* Garcon! Garcon!” 
and asmall negro boy camein. She sent him for 
water, and then bade him show ‘“‘ Mademoiselle”’ 
to her room. 

I followed him across the hall, to the room 
opposite the parlor. The windows opened on 
the gallery, and were draped with Swiss muslin 
over rose-color. The bed was white, with rose- 
colored bar; the wall-paper white, with rose- 
buds strewed over it. The chairs and lounge 
were covered with pink and white chintz. The 
little toilet had hangings to match those of the 
windows, and the cushion, on top, fluttered 
with delicate white ruffles and pink ribbons. 
Even the shades on the gas-burners were of 
rose-color. 

There was only one picture in the room—an 
exquisite face, over the fire-place, of ‘‘ Sleep.”’ 
On the wall, between the foot of the bed and the 
door, was a white bracket, supporting a bust of 
Clytie. 

I took a pleased survey of the room, then 
turned to the boy, who was gazing intently 
at me. 

“What is your name ?”’ said I. 

“ Picayune they calls me, ’cept Madame. She 
says Garsong.”’ 

* How old are you, Picayune ?” 

“Now, how do you reckon I know? ’Spects 
I was too young when I was born to ’member the 
time.”’ 

“Is this your home, at Madam’s ?”’ 

“Laws, yes. I’spose I'll stay here till I dies, 
and goes to Canaan.” 

I thought it was time to dismiss him now, and 
he went out, stopping at the threshold to make 
me the queerest salaam. 

After luncheon in my own room, I slept 
soundly till time to dress for dinner: Picayune 
came to show me the way to the dining-room, 
which was back of the parlor. 

Madam sat opposite me at table, and I’had a 





good opportunity of taking a satisfactory look at 
her. 


She was a handsome woman, with clearly-cut 
features, pink and white complexion, and eyes 
of unusually brilliant blue. Her hair was snow- 
white, but very abundant, and rolled away from 
her face. She always dressed in black. 

When the cloth was removed for dessert, a flat 
bouquet was laid at each plate. That at Madam’s, 
of delicate white flowers: at mine, of pink olean- 
der blossoms, with a spray of trailing vine. 

The mahogany of the table was almost shining- 
black, and as Madam eschewed gas in her dining- 
room, at each end of the table were old-fashioned 
silver candlesticks, with wax candles. 

The bronze-burner above held candles, and was 
wreathed with branches of English ivy. The 
mellow light fell on the fruit-baskets of frosted 
silver and Bohemian glass, filled with purple 
grapes and yellow oranges; on the epergne of 
flowers in the centre, gay with brilliant hues, 
and on the Bohemian glass-ware, and the frosted 
silver. Coffee was served in exquisite cups of 
delicate-painted china, with funny little gold 
spoons, having deep bowls. 

Afterward we adjourned to the parlor, and sat 
before the fire, that the chill of the evening ren- 
dered comfortable, Madame ina straight-backed 
Gothic chair, I in a lazy, comfortable lounging- 
seat. Then she told me something of her own 
life. Her girlhood in France, when she was 
‘« Adele Martinez.’ Her father’s removal to 
Louisiana, and her marriage. The birth of her 
two boys. The death of her husband. The un- 
eventful years that followed, till war-time. Then 
the loss of money and property. ‘‘ Once,” said 
she, ‘‘I had a fine house and many servants; 
fine dresses, fine jewels, fine carriages and horses. 
But I have to sell my property. Then I leave 
New Orleans—‘ ma belle cité’—and I come here. 
I have a small house, and a little money. I do 
very well; I complain not. I can live.” 

Then she spoke of her two sons, Adolph and 
Eugene. Their beauty, and love for her, her 
pride in them. Of their enlistment, and of the 
day they went away. 

‘¢ That bright spring-day, when the sun shone, 
and everything was fair. The lines of soldiers 
marched, marched away, and the music sounded. 
My boys! Ah, they, the handsome ones of all to 
me! they smile, they kiss their hands, they are 
gone. Iam alone! But they write such long, 
long letters. They are well, they are happy. 

‘¢ They tell me of the camp-life and the battles ; 
and my heart swells as I read. I am proud of 
my soldiers—so proud; and I love them, ah, so 
much ! 

« Every night, and in the morning, I ask the 
good God to bless them. Often I go to the church, 
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and kneel in prayer. I believe the Good God 
keeps my children, and I say many prayers of 
thanks. But. oneday—one cruel day; one black, 
acoursed day, news came—a battle, and I am 
childless.’” Walking back and forth over the 
floor, having left her-seat, in her excitement. 

“Ah, mon Dieu! Mon Dieu! Dead! dead! 
Christ, have pity! Father in heaven, pity 
me !”’ 

“<I want all black. The sun to shine no more, 
the flowers to never bloom again. I wished to 
hear the birds sing not at all. I wished to die! 
But I didn’t—I lived, No husband, no children! 
Pauvre moi! Oh, cruel war! Qh, cruel death !’’ 
Making a motion with her hand, she went quick- 
ly from the room. 

I sat looking into the fire after she was gone. 
Was there not, then, greater sorrow than death ? 
Better the memory of quiet graves, than thought 
of lives estranged, trust betrayed, or coldness 
where love once reigned. 

The wind sighed round the ‘house, the fire 
slowly dropped into white ashes. 

The door opened, and a large, portly negro 
woman entered, with a turban of many colors, 
and large hoop ear-rings in her ears. 

** Laws! honey, you sittin’ here by you-self? 
And de fire mos’ out, too? Where's Miss Adele? 
Poor thing! I reckon .she got to talking ’bout 
her childen. I usen to nuss ’em when dey’s ba- 
bies. Jes’ move your chair back a little, honey, 
till I fix de fire. Dere’s trouble a heap wuss in 
de yearth than havin’ your childen die young. 
I got one in Heaven. She’s thar, sure ‘nuff. 
And all I’ve got to do is.to scratch round and git 
thar too. Now this here fire looks better. But 
to have you childen live, and git to cuttin’ up 
ornary, is trouble dat is trouble.” And Lusette 
finished sweeping up the hearth. 

“Now, Miss, if you want to, I'll jis’ go with 
you to your room, for I reckon you’re mighty 
tired. Miss Adele, poor lamb, willbe hetter in 
the morning.” 

Life, in the new home, passed quietly enough. 
Madame lived retired, but pleasantly, with books, 
music, and flowers. There was quite 8 family 
of us, too. And the parrot, the mocking-bird, 
and lap-dog, were by no means the least impor- 
tant members. 

Madame talked to them, played with them, 
and, in fact, treated them as though they were 
children. 

Then Aunt Lusette and Picayune were unfail- 
' ing objects of amusement to me. Their skir- 
mishes were of daily occurrence, and Picayune 
invariably came out of them with flying colors. 

One day, Aunt Lusette was on the back gal- 





lery. The sun, shifting through the lattice-work, 
made her gorgeous as a tulip in her many-color- 
ed' gown, Madras turban of red and yellow, and 
immense hoop ear-rings swaying in her ears, 
She was singing @ negro hymn, running thus— 
“We will wear de crowns of glory, 
When the Lord comes. down ; 
We will wear de golden slippers, 
When de Lord comes down.” 

The voice of Picyaune interrupts, 

“I say, Aunt Lusette, what you sayin’ dat 
fo’? You know you ain't nebber gwine to hab 
no gold shoes. It ’ll keep you scratchin’ round 
lively to git \ruff ledder ones.’’ 

** Sich trash as you is!’’ exclaimed Aunt Lu- 
sette. ‘‘Go ’long, now, ’for I gits so mad I done 
whip you clean white.” 

‘‘Now look a-heah, Aunt Lusette, dat ain't 
a Christian way to talk. I was jist a gwine 
to ask you for a little infermashun ’bout you 
church.”’ 

*« See here boy, ef I'd had de raisin’ of you, 
you wouldn’t hab been livin’ to-day to plague 
you betters,”’ said Aunt Lusette, disappearing 
into the kitehen. 

Presently she came back, and again Picayune 
began pleading for ‘“‘infermashun.’ Beguiled 
by his solemn manner, after a little more plead- 
ing, Aunt Lusette assumed a sanctimonious air, 
and began an elaborate explanation of their 
church government, and finally paused, breath- 
less, expecting to nd Picayune much impressed. 
Quoth the skepucal darkey, 

“?Tain’t no use to be tellin’ me dat goin’ up 
and gittin’ you name put on a piece ob paper, is 
gwine to carry a person to Abraham buzzom. 
Dat’s too much for a darkey ob my stability. I 
griebe to say it, Aunt Lusette, but I think you 
lies.” 

‘* You little yallow monkey!” cried Aunt Lu 
sette, coming down from her pedestal of piety at 
once. ‘You tell mel lies! Ef I lay hands on 
you, you’re a dead niggah, sure!’’ And rising 
from her seat, she rushed at Picayune. 

But the agile imp dodged out of her way, and 
standing ,at.a safe distance, laughed at her im- 
potent wrath. 

** Some ob dese mornin’s you'll done wake up 
and find youself dead, boy. Quit you grinning, 
now, and go to work. You're always loafin’ 
"bout de place, doin’ nothin’.”” And, with 4 
stately step, Aunt Lusette marched away, keep- 
ing a-sharp look-out, all the time, for an oppor 
tunity to give Picayune a rap. 

The short winter passed, almost imperceptibly, 
into spring; the beautiful southern spring, full 
of days that are perfect. Skies blue and tender; 
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sunshine warm and golden, that came like a kiss 
to the earth, waking it up till it smiled back 
with fowers. Such soft, balmy winds came up 
from »we Gulf, bending the heads, rustling the 
glossy, green magnolia trees. 

“T hear the winds among the trees, 

Playing celestial symphonies! 

I see their branches downward bent, 

Like keys of some great instrument.” 

The tender shocts of the fig-tree came out; 
the japonicas bloomed; the English violets and 
narciseus, in the little yard, made the air heavy 
with fragrance. 

We used to drive down the bay-shore, those 
delicious spring afternoons, over the white shell- 
road. The waters of the bay, at the side, where 
the waves rolled as the winds blew; and where 
the sea-gulls came flapping up from the bay, 
“ erying lonesomely.” 

We used to go to the cathedral, those golden 
evenings; and while Madame went in to ser- 
vices, I walked up and down till the soft sun- 
light folded the earth in its gray mantle. Then 
we went home, Madame with her hand on my 
arm, leaning @ little heavily, as the warmer wea- 
ther came on. 

I remember, one bright day in April, we were 
in the little garden, among the flowers. Picayune 
had been sent for the mail, and now came loiter- 
ing back, after the manner of his kind, exchang- 
ing insults with such of his colored cotemporaries 
as he chanced to meet. 

When he saw us watching him, he rushed 
rapidly toward us, puffing with exertion, at the 
same time exclaiming, 


“I’m mos’ fit to drop. I done run all the 
way, Madame.” 

She did not answer him; and as she stretched 
out her hand for her letters, I saw she looked 
very pale. She took them, and started up the 
steps; but before she could reach the gallery, 
she reeled, and would have fallen if I had not 
caught her. 

Picayune eame out strong in a chorus of 
shrieks, and-doleful yells, he deemed suitable to 
the occasion. But Lusette gathered her in her 
arms silently, and took her to her room. She 
lay very quiet all day, with closed eyes. 

The doctor left her some drops in the evening, 
to be taken through the night. Lusette would 
not let me sit up, saying Madame could sleep 
better with no one in the room save her “old 
black nuss.”” 

Early in the morning I went to the door and 
knocked. Lusette opened it, with a look of 
gravity on her face that startled me. 

“Come in, honey,’’ she said. ‘‘ Madame has 
gone home.” 

The day was just beginning to dawn. The 
pale light came in and touched the pure fore- 
head ; the hands folded peacefully, with a smile 
on her face. 

‘« She'll never lay awake nights no more, cry- 
ing for her chillern. The good Lord was sorry 
for her, here on the yearth alone, and he sent 
for her. I know how glad she is to wake up in 
Heaven this mornin’ ; and I'm glad ’cause she is.’’ 

With streaming eyes, she sunk on her knees, 
by the bedside, and I stole softly out, leaving her 





with the one she loved. 
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Srrine is singing, Spring is playing, 
Hear the bubbling sounds of joy, 
Where the mountain-stream is straying, 
Xissing every wind-blown toy ; 
See its fetter’d course is loosen'’d 
By the gentle Spring-time's breath, 
And it gladly waves and dances 
O’er the pebbles underneath, 


And the birds from out the meadows, 
Trilling now their songs of glee, 
And the cottage flowers in window 
Blesses thus the sunshine free; 
And the children by the fountain 
Dash the drops with playful shout, 
While the deer upon the mountain 
Snuffs the fragrant air about. 


Up the daisy head is rearing, 
Eying now the clear sunlight, 
For its little buds are peering, 
Asking if the way is right ; 
And the martins, in their boxes, 
Tell us, “ Yes, the Spring is come?” 
And with breaths of swectest incense, 
Quick the lowing cow comes home. 


Out upon the sea so chilling, 
Boats of fishermen are seen; 
Tolling for their wives and children, 
Happy on the home-«pot green ; 
Joy is beaming, light is gleaming, 
Filled the air with matin lays, 
And the world, with beauty dancing, 
Gladness finds in all her ways, 
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BY DOROTHY DALE. 





In my bachelor days, I lived in New Jersey. 
Th at is to say, after having done my day’s work 
in New York, I went there to eat my supper, to 
sleep, and to take my breakfast; er rather, to 
take such portion of that meal as I was able to 
secure between a rising hour, too often rashly 
postponed until seven o’clock, and a seven-thirty 
train for New York, 

I did not adopt this mode of life from choice. 
Apart ments at the Brevoort, or Clarendon House, 
or even at a private boarding-house on Fifth 
Avenue, would have suited me much better. 
But though I may be now, for aught I know to 
the contrary, dear reader, a judge, or even a 
governor of a State, and rolling in wealth, I 
was, at that time, an extremely impecunious 
young lawyer, and was fain to avail myself of a 
home in New Jersey, because it was cheap. 

My daily ride to New York was, in general, 
devoted to the morning papers. At the first 
appearance of the grimy little news-boy, I seized 
upon the particular sheet which I honored with 
my preference, and retired behind its folds, 
which were still damp, and odorous of the print- 
ing-office. 

I was thus sitting, one morning, oblivious of my 
fellow-passengers, when a voice at my side asked, 

‘*Ts this seat engaged ?”’ 

The voice was soft, gentle, and low. ‘An 
excellent thing in a woman,” I said to myself, 
looking up at the new comer, as I hastened to 
make room for her. She was a slight, trim- 
looking little creature, and settled so softly and 
quickly into her corner of the seat, that I, used 
as I was to a flutter of veils and ribbons, and 
&@ generous expanse of ‘‘the tempestuous petti- 
coat,’’ could only think of smooth, downy little 
robins. 

I had exhausted my newspaper, or my interest 
in it; so, what better could I do than to make 
observations upon my neighbor? I noted her 
pretty gray dress, and a neat little boot peeping 
out from under it; and, at one sweeping, but 
judicious glance, I took in the jaunty straw hat, 
with its delicate gray plume, and the heavy 
braids of lustrous, golden-brown hair, made fast 
with a plain band of black velvet; everything 
tight and trim; no ribbons dangling or streamers 
floating, ready, at any chance breeze, to flap in 
your face. 
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With a sudden jetk of the cars, a book which 
had been lying in her lap, slid to the floor. [ 
picked it up, and gave it to her; whereupon she 
thanked me, with such a bright, pleased look in 
her blue eyes, and such a bewitching half-smile 
hovering about her mouth, that I declared to 
myself I should have no objections to picking up 
a whole library for her, 

When the conductor made his appearanee, she 
produced from her pocket-book a commutation- 
ticket... 

‘“« Aha!”’ I inwardly remarked.  ‘‘ So, she goes 
to the city every day.’’ 

I smiled at the satisfaction with which I made 
this discovery, and was not a little surprised 
at finding myself, shortly after, standing by 
the steps of the car, handing therefrom dames 
and damsels indiscriminately, though such hypo- 
critical chivalry was not destined to meet with its 
proper,reward,; for the gray plume floated past 
me, just as I had assisted to alight, with ago- 
nizing weight upon my tenderest corn, a woman 
who might well have been Charles Lamb’s Gentle 
Giantess. 

But when, having crossed the ferry, instead 
of hurrying away, as usual, from that disagree- 
able neighborhood, I stood leisurely watching the 
little lady run the gauntlet. of West street cars 
and express wagons, and pick her way daintily 
up the crowded street beyond, I seized myself, 
mentally, by the button-hole, and asked, 

‘* How is it, John? Is this a case of love at 
first sight ?” 

‘‘Pooh! Nothing of the sort,’’ I answered, 
with an indignant sniff. Nevertheless, a pair of 
blue eyes put in an appearance very frequently, 
on that day, at office and court-room; and when 
the train reached R—— Station, on the follow- 
ing morning, there was I with my nose flattened 
against the window-pane, staring at the passen- 
gers as they crowded upon the platform. She 
came, but too late; for some inconsiderate per- 


son had suddenly appropriated the vaccnt seat. 


by my side. I did not lose sight of her, how- 
ever, until we had erossed the ferry, and I had 
again watched her making her way among the 
crowd, in the same direction as before. 

I wondered where she was going, and what 
she came to the city every morning for; and, at 
the end ef two or three days, my curiosity in 
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that direction had so far developed that I follow- 
ed her. I stole into a car immediately behind 
her, and when she left it at one door I made my 
exit at the other. I kept her in view and my- 
self unobserved with such dexterity, that I be- 
gan to suspect myself of a hitherto latent genius 
in the detective line, and was grimly reflecting 
upon this new opening for an honest living, if 
the law should fail, when I saw the object of my 
surveillance mount the steps of a High School 
building, and disappear behind its heavy doors. 

“She is a teacher,’’ I thought, ‘‘and I wouldn’t 
mind going to school to her myse Ag 

The end for which I had undertaken my morn- 
ing excursion being attained, I looked about for 
a car toconvey me from the world of romance into 
that of business. Seeing one pass at the distance 
of a block, I rushed for it with might and main, 
having suddenly arrived at a realization that 
sufficient time had been lost for one day. I 
reached it, puffing like, what Sidney Smith once 
called Daniel Webster, ‘‘a steam-engine in trou- 
sers,’” my nearest approach to a resemblance to 
that illustrious statesman. 

Sinking into the first seat which offered, I ex- 
daimed, inwardly, ‘‘ By Jove! I’m afraid I have 
nearly as much curiosity as a woman.” 

My reflections, as I rode down town that morn- 
ing, were of a rather mixed character. Hereto- 
fore I had been a straightforward, steady-going 
fellow, not much given to nonsense—at least of 
this sort; and I did not know exaetly whether 
to be most amused at, or ashamed of myself. I 
ceased to be at a loss, however, when, in conse- 
quence of having taken the wrong car, I sud- 
denly found myself deposited at the corner of 
Broome street and Broadway, instead of a dozen 
or more blocks lower down, asI had intended. 
Nor was my self-satisfaction likely to be increased, 
when, having gotten over the distance as fast as 
possfble on foot, I reached my office to find that 
Mr. —— had just gone out, leaving a message 
to the effect that he had waited an hour for me, 
but, as his business required early attention, he 
was obliged to take it elsewhere. 

“There goes a fat fee, and one of my best 
dients.” I said to myself, with a long-drawn 
whistle, in which there was nothing very cheery. 
“Well, never mind! There’s no great gain with- 
wut some small loss,’ I added, with the ghost of 
& smile, endeavoring to adjust the familiar old 
proverb to suit the circumstances. 

I made no more morning expeditions. I could 
not afford them; but as I am making a clean 
breast of this matter, telling the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, I may as well 
own that I did make various changes im my h ur 





for leaving the city at night, in the hope of meet- 
ing the fair traveler. 

There’s nothing like perseverance. I hit at 
last upon the right train, and a railway accident 
came to my assistance, in a manner which could 
not have been more to the. purpose if I had had 
the ordering of it—a thing of which I could not 
possibly be suspected, since I had not, at that 
time, been President of the road. 

The accident was so manifestly for my benefit, 
that I chose to look upon it as an interposition 
of the Powers Above in my behalf, and to con- 
clude that a benevolent Providence had taken 
upon itself to run this train solely in the interest 
of two people destined for each other. 

We had been bowling along for some time at 
the usual speed, when, all at once, there was a 
jar and a crash, and we came to a sudden stand- 
still. There had been a collision with a freight- 
train. An investigation of the state of affairs 
made it clear that at least a couple of hours must 
elapse before our train could again be put in mo- 
tion; and the passengers decided upon walking 
on to R—— station, a distance of less than two 
miles. I was not slow in placing myself beside 
“my lady in gray,” as I called her. I offered a 
few remarks, which were pleasantly replied to. 
I relieved her of the small hand-bag which she 
carried, and at last I ventured to offer her the 
assistance of my arm, which she gratefully ac-¥ 
cepted, as the road was slippery from the rain 
and sleet, which had fallen early in the day, and 
had frozen. 

The walk was too short by half. If I could 
have had my own way about it, I suppose it 
would have been prolonged indefinitely. When 
it was over, and I was left to myself, I went 
mooning about, whistling now and then a strain 
of ‘‘Love’s Young Dream,’’ as I waited for the 
train. I was fairly in for it, without a doubt. 
“Tl know more of her,’ I said to myself, 
‘‘or my name is not John——,’’ I won't say 
what. 

The opportunity came sooner than I antici- 
pated. A few days after this little episode, as I 
was hurrying down Broadway, I was startled by 
a vigorous slap on the shoulder. 

‘‘ How are you, Jack ?’’ said a hearty voice, 
which carried me back in an instant to old Yale 
and college days. 

‘*Why, Charlie, how are you? And where 
did you come from?” I exclaimed, grasping the 
hand of my favorite class-mate. 

‘Oh, from out West,” answered Charlie. ‘I’ve 
been in Chicago these five years. Somehow, we 
seem to have lost track of each other."’ 

We walked down the street, talking of old 
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times and old friends; and when we: parted, 
Charlie said to me, 

“I have come East on a visit to my mother, 
who lives at R——, just out of the city. Can’t 
you come and stay with me? Say to-morrow 
night.” 

“ Yes, I think I can,’’ I replied; almost before 
the invitation was out of his mouth ; for was not 
R—— the home of my traveling companion ? 
And was there not a possibility of learning some- 
thing of her there? 

In so small a place, every lady knows every 
other lady. Charlie’s mother would, undoubt~- 
edly, have made the acquaintance of this one. 
And where was the good of being a lawyer, if I 
could not cross-question skillfully enough to ob- 
tain whatever information she might have to give? 

The following evening was cold and raw. The 
keen wind pierced through our thick overcoats, 
and Charlie and I were glad that our short walk 
was no longer. 

The lights streaming from the cottage’ windows 








looked inviting and hospitable; and when we 
entered the little parlor, with its blazing fire in 
the: grate, its soft radiance from shaded lamps, 
and: its flowers blooming in the windows, it 
seemed as though we had suddenly set foot upon 
# small island of summer, put down, as by magic, 
among the wintry scenes from which we had just 
made our escape. 

And in the midst of all this brightness and 
comfort, waiting to welcome us, I found “my 
lady in gray’’—Charlie’s sister. 

The story is told; for you all know how it 
turned out. 

From being fellow-travelers on the Erie rail- 
road, we soon agreed to travel together on that 
long road which, with all its’ crooks and turns, 
is always onward, and provides no return tickets. 

We no longer live in New Jersey. Mary de 
clares: that she: cannot trust me to go back and 
forth to my business; for, having once been 
caught, there’s no knowing how soon I might be 


again entrapped. 





THE KISS. 





BY ALICE HAMILTON. 





A WANDERING bee, 
In love with a head 
Of white clover bloom, 
In an overgrown bed, 


Paused not e’en to woo, 
Nor thought it amiss, 
To steal from her lips 
A lover-like kiss. 


The sweetness of life 
Forever was gone 

From the heart of the flower, 
But still she lived on. 


The kiss was concealed 
In a cell of its own; 





The clover-bloom died, 
Unnoticed, alone. 


The winter was chill; 
But cozy and warm, 
The bee, in his hive, 
Was sheltered from harm. 


The nectar he drew 

From heart of the flower, 
Was food for the bee 

Only an hour. 


Only.a kiss! 

Ah, me! Who can tell, 
How often it is 

The kiss of farewell? 
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BY BELLA BREMER. 





Way should we grieve o’er blighted hopes, 
Or mourn o’er broken vow? 

‘Twill be the same to us, I trow, 
A hundred years from now, 


Why should we say to some poor wretch, 
I better am than thou, 

Who'll be our equal in the grave, 
A hundred years from now? 


The homely grace of honest toil, 
And beauty’s noble brow, 
Will mingle in a common tomb, 





A hundred years from now. 


We wonder what shall! be our fate, 
And ask the when and how, 

Why we may be a reed or flower 
A hundred years from now. 


Why should we strive for worldly gain, 
No rest our feet allow ? 

What difference can it make to us 
A hundred years from now ? 


To think of mouldering back to varth, 
Like leaves from off the bough ! 

To think that we shall be forgot, 
A hundred years from now ! 
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(Mate scoring to Ast of Congres, nthe your 1876, by Mime Ann Stephens, tn the Ofloe of the Libraian of 
Congress, at Washington, D, C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 289. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

Tury stood high up in the steeple of Trinity 
Church, at New York, looking seaward through 
the glare of ‘a sultry morning, that threatened 
storms. Through this murky atmosphere a squad- 
roa of ships, each bearing the thunders of war 
seething in her bosom, came up through the fog, 
like a flock of great sea-birds, with foamon their 
breasts, and white wings aspread. 

“The wind is changing. God seems to be with 
us,” said one of these men, dropping the heavy 
glass through which he had been anxiously watch- 
ing the ships. ‘‘ Is there anything unusual from 
the land ?”’ 

The younger man, thus addressed, swept the 
near shores of, Long Island, and the uplands be- 
yond, with a smaller glass than his commander 
had used. 

“No,” he said, **I can discover nothing un- 
usual, Our troops seem well-placed, and on ihe 
alert,” 

The elder man made no answer. The heavy 
glass was again lifted to his eyes; and held there 
with both hands, while, he swept’ the waters of 
the bay. 

“The wind has chopped round while we have 
been standing here. It is dead against them now. 
Thank God, all peril is over from that direction, 
for this day, at least,’’ he said.’ ‘“One ship alone 
moves on as if she hopéd to beat'up alone. No, 
she too has given herself back to the wind. So 
all is tranquil on ‘the other side.’’ 

‘There is no unustal movement, General, that 
I can see.” 

The elder officer swayed his glass around, and 
took a careful survey of the Long Island shore, 
where all the troops that could be spared from 
the city had been lying upon their arms during 
five anxious days; for, in all that time, thrice 
their number of the enemy menaced them, be- 
hind the ridge’ of those beautifully-wooded up- 
lands, that curved eastward from the Narrows 
into the interior of Long Island: 

‘ All seems tranquil,’’ he said, heaving a deep 
sigh, “ but it cannot last. We have but s hand- 
ful, and the enemy swarm like bees behind those 
beautiful woods. No braver mei ever lived than 

Vou. LXIX.—24 





guard us yonder; but they lack discipline, and 
will miss their old Wsders. Has any one heard 
from Green, this morning ?”’ 

‘* Yes, General, I called at his quarters at day- 
light.” 

¢ Well!” 

‘“« He is worse, a raging fever has set in. But 
his will is strong as ever. When he saw me, 
some récollection of events forced itself through 
the mists on his’ brain, for he sprang up in his 
bed, called for his sword, and bade me tell our 
General that he would be at the head of his 
troops in less than half an hour.” 

‘* Brave fellow !’”” 

‘Yes, yes, a braver man ‘than Green does not 
live. His los#"Will be a terrible one, for he 
planted the batteries, and arranged all the de- 
fences; but theré is no hope that he can resume 
command. The very force of his desire sent him 
reeling back upon the bed whence he waved his 
arm wildly, and seemed to fancy himself lead- 
ing on his troops. Such language as he used 
might well have urged thé most cowardly on to 
death; but fhe fever has seized upon him afresh, 
and he will lead no brave men to battle for many 
a day.” 

Gen. Washington listened with # grave and 
anxious countenance. Lowering ‘his glass, he 
leaned over the slender frame-work Of the steeple, 
and looked down, sadly, on the menaced city at 
his feet, its beautiful dwellings, bowered in trees, 
and set back into blooming enclosures of grass 
and flowers, its winding streets, and grand wa- 
ter view, embracing both the upper and lower 
harbor, with @ silvery stretch of the ocean far 
beyond. ! 

“ They are so-many, and we so few,’’ he said, 
with grave anxiety. ‘Then the illness of Green 
is a misfortune. ‘Putnam is brave, impetuous, 
and a favorite of the men, but he takes com- 
mand suddenly,’ and ‘at a disadvantage. Stifl 
we have the power of just cause, and that is 
much. Ha! what’do you see ?” 

The younger man dropped his glags with whieh 
he had again swept the horizon, and turned his 
face on the General. 

“A cloud of dust, reddened by the sun; coming 
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up through the trees afar off; yonder. The enemy 
are in motion.’ 

Washington snatched the or, end turned it 
upon the distant woods. | 

« You are right. Come. 
' yonder. Come.’ a 

Washington’s right hand grasped the hilt of 
his sword, his eyes shone, and his lips were firmly 
set. As he went down from the high eminence, 
the distant boom of cannon rolled, with « faint; 
muffled sound, through the; body of the sacred 
building, Then the General swerved from his 
course a moment, and» turning to the altar, bent 
his knee. 

‘*God help my brave men over yonder,” he 
whispered, bowing his grand face downward. 
« And, oh, my God, help me to serve.them.”’ 

It was a brief prayer, but a. grand spirit speaks 
quickly as it. feels. When this great man arose, 
a look of calm resolve was on his face, and his 
swift, measured steps sounded through the soli- 
tude of the building, as if inspired by martial 
music. At the door of the church a war-horse, 
held by an orderly, stood in waiting. Washing- 
ton took the reins, swung himself into the saddle, 
and waving his hand to the: yoqunger man, rode 
down. to the shore, and drow, up,on the broad 
flat-bottomed boat that plied, at-long intervals» 
at a ferry, across the East River. 

Some officers of the staff, who had been wait- 
ing at this point, followed at once; and the boat 
put off with all the speed that could be got from 
its clumsy timbers and. more clumsy management, 

Up, on to the Brooklyn Heights, the General 
rode, followed by his staff. From this point he 
took a swift view of the field, and the mustering 
battle beyond: With a prolonged glance he 
tookin therredoubts and angles, but sparsely 
supplied with cannon, which ran a mile and a 
half tp the marshes of Gowanus Bay, all defended 
by deep ditches, fallen trees, locked limb to limb, 
while-parapet and counter-scarps bristled with 
pointed logs and sharpened stakes. All that 
qilitary science and human. labor could do was 
there; but.the man who had planned these de- 
fences was on a sick bed; the army that'was to 
defend them hopelessly small...Putnam, who 
took command, was brave.as a,lion, but rash and 
impetuous, where coolness. and, prudence was 
most wanted,, A minute sufficed to show Wash- 
ington all this, and beyond it a gloriously beau- 
tiful country, all in commotion. Farmers driy- 
ing off their stock inland; hay-stacks blazing in 
the fields; barns pouring forth volumes. of flame ; 
women and children fleeing from.their homes in 
wild affright. A handful of patriots, moving to 
meet the enemy in one direction; another band 
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moving shoreward; and beyond them, the up- 
lands, thickly wooded, and alive with British 
soldiers, marching through the trees in serried 
ranks; ‘the scarlet of ‘their uniform burning 
like fire through the dewy greenness ; lines of 
bayonets ¢atching silver from the sun; silken 
flags, red as blood, blazoned with the British 
lions, rampant, in gold, streathing out upon the 
wind ; and all this heralded with defiant music of 
hautboys, the roll of drums and braying of trum- 
pets, till the British atmy seénied to be celebrat- 
ing @ victory rather than marching to secure one. 
And well it might.. Twenty thousand disciplined 
soldiers, furnished to repletion with all the ap- 
pliances of war, against eight thousand patriots, 
armed with little more than the indomitable cour 
age of men thirsting for freedom, not one-half of 
whom could be brought into action. And thus 
fought, one man ¢o five, bravely as ever men 
stood, for the rights of hearth and home in this 
life. 

All this Washington understood and felt; but 
mo man could read the sinking of that grand 
spirit in the countenance, which he had learned; 
like his passions, to control. The night before 
he had ordered the Jamaica road to be guarded. 
That order had been neglected or disobeyed; and 
he saw, with bitter surprise, that the enemy had 
marched that wayin the night, and were already 
turning Sullivan’s tear, while Von Hiester, with 
eight thousand Hessian mercenaries, bore down 
upon’ him in front, with flags on the wind, the 
rude music of drum and trumpet heralding their 
approach, and flanking parties, with small artil- 
lery, clearing the way for an overwhelming 
attack. 

On.they came, two abreast, marching so close 
together that their bayonets caught the sun, and 
seemed to flow, like a river of silver, through 
the trees; a river that broke, and spread, and 
leaped forward like a cataract, through the smoke 
and thunder of a fire cannonade, that shook the 
earth, and covered the field with whirling clouds 
of dust. 

Five to one! How could human valor meet 
an onset like this? « One swift, almost reckless 
discharge of .musketry; another, and another. 
Then that small band of patriots'was driven back, 
fighting, on to the ‘bayonets of the English, who 
stood ready to eut off all hopes of retreat. 

Then it was that Washington left his post of 
observation, and dashed down the lines, ready 
to throw himself between those brave men and 
death, if thet could save them. Sharp and quick 
were the orders he gave; but what power could 
stem the fearful odds of that day? Before help 
could be given, the battle had closed. The rest 
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was flight, pursuit, end qyyel murder, Hurled 
by Hessian pikes back upon the English bayonets; 
trodden down ; murdered in the very act of aur- 
render, Sullivan's men were seattered like forest- 
leaves before, a hurricane, | Some fled to the 
woods ;,, seme fought hand, to, hand, until cut 
down in their tracks; some surrendered to homest 
men, and were taken prisoners. The artillery 
ceased ; seattering shots took, the place of volleys; 
but the music,still sounded, and honorable con: 
quest was turned into a festival of murder. 

But, the battle was not entirely over,. Along 
the ‘shore route, Sterling had been ordered to 
check the advance of Grout, with three regiments, 
two of them the. flower ; of the American: army; 
and most yalliantly did he obey,a.command that 

was scarcely better than a forlorn hope..,, . 

Now, with all the disheartening signs of defeat | 
around him, he kept his brave band in action, | 
and during four hours, held his ground, with 
colors on the wind, disputing the, way agninst 
superior numbers, inch by inch, with cool bravery, 
hoping each moment, for reinforcements, or or- 
ders that never came. 

The forces had met the enemy, and struck the 
first blow of that disastrous battle, on the hills 
where the dead now sleep in the beautiful quiet 
of Greenwood, and its green trees were yet. foggy 
with the. smoke of that first. contest., He had re- 
tired, rather than retreated, very .slowly,, still’ 
fighting, until Cornwallis, with his division, was 
within half a mile in the near, ready to fall upon 
him, as the main army had surprised Sullivan. 

Appalled by ‘the position, one regiment; had 


‘already retreated ; but receiving no prders from 


Putnam, the rest ‘still fought on, though every 
moment diminished the chances of a safe retreat. 
In front was Grout ; a little to the east, Corn- 
wallis held a position on Gowanus Creek, which 
“tut through a treacherous morass, more perilous 
thah an enemy and rendered almost impassable 
by the ddastotinn of a bridge, whieh, in selfish 


"recklessness, the soldiers that had already re- 


treated tore up behind them, Of the two regi- 
ments left to him, one from Maryland, the other 
from Delaware, not a man flinched... Brave as 
his commander, each was ready to, hold his post, 
or perish where he stood, But there is. 8 mag- 
nanimity in ett characters that leaves more 
courage behind. 

The only avenue of retreat left open for these 
devoted men, was .a broad, deep marsh, cleft. in 


bwain by Gowanus Creek ; _gnd that was rendered }. 


each moment more perilous by the qlose, approach 
“of Cornwallis, who had already; blocked a pas- 
rage at the tide-mills, halfe mile up-stream. 

In this extremity, Sterling Baw a, possibility of: 


savitg a. portion. of his command from destruc- 
tion, and seized upon it. with the heroic epitit of 
@ braye martyr.. He took no time for delibera- 
tion, no thought of himself, but, taking! five 
companies from the Maryland regiment, ordered 
the rest of his forces to retreat through the’ me 
rass, while ‘he, with this detachment of noble 
young, men,,confronted the English, and, with 
desperate valor, held them in check. The men, 
like their leader, fought. desperately, between 
their comrades and death; fought like heroes, 
and were cut, down, one by one; within view of 
the American troops and genérals, who ‘were 
powerless to iaid them. 

One desperate change made the foremost ranks 
of.the British recoil, for every man there fonght 
desperately, ‘not | for “his: own dife, but for the 
safety of greater numbers that might yet be Saved 
to the,country. With their faces'to the foé, they 
had.no,time,to see the struggleoof that terrible 
retreat ; jthe masses |silently' teiling ‘through the 
swamps; the rush of men into the swollen waves 
of the, creek; some sinking under its turbid 
waters; some dragging, their comrades out from 
the .veny jaws of death; some sinking forever, 
and: whirled into deep; dep waters by the.swell 
of, the tide. ; 

One wild shout, of triamphjout through a fierce 
discharge of musketry, when, for an instant; one 
brave fellow looked backward through a storm of 
‘smoke, and saw the comrades they were dying 
for taken,,into the bosom of @ regiment that 
Washington sent to their rescue. 

Then it was that a shout,rang up through the 
rattle of musketry,'and those young Matyland 
heroes, a8 they fell, shouted with joy that they 
had not died in vain. 

Then it was that Sterling and his:+handful.of men 
attempted to hew a way of retreat’between Corn- 
wallis; and the American fort; but; pressed’ by 
the enemy on the front and ‘the: rear, over- 
whelmed with masses ef troops on thé left, they 
were broken up like sea-weed on a stormy ocean. 
Seme took, shelter in the woods ; sonie plunged 
through the morass inte the turbid creek, but 
only nine of that number came out alive. 

Sterling himself, with. handful of his glorious 
little band, was taken prisoner imothes woods ; 
but, burning.with fiery,courage, evét in defeat, 
he refused .to,.yield, his; sword»to the British 
General, but, surrendered it-to the veteran Van 
_Hiester; . .; 

‘This heroic antion was witnessed by Washing- 
ton,, his, generale, and. the troops within the' 
American lines; witnessed, with bursts of prgive 
and pity, by the. soldiers; with almost — 





anguish by the commander-in-chief. 
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Oh) ty God’! *he cried otit, wringing his 
hands, as the! last desperate charge’ was made! 
“Ob, my God!!! What” brave mén ‘must’ T this 
day lose f*! mt 
' Bat’ there’ was “ede: time for lamentation: 
While ‘these herdic Marylanders’ ‘wére taken 
prisonérs, or lay dead in the marsh’ grasses of 
the battle-field, a deep column of ‘thé enemy 
swept down from the woods, ond threatened the 
American lines with a general attack. But here 
they were met by a fire of cannons and musketry, 
that checked the advance; for Washington had 
so’ strengthened his defences during the day, 
and had inspired such enthusiasm’ in’ his troops, 
that Howe hesitated to attack him, thdugh his 
own army was flushed with partial ‘viotory’;’ a 
victory won at a heavy’price, in the field where 
Sterling fought; for there the enemy found more 
thd. half the British who perished that day. 

That night the British slept by their watch-fires, 
in) front’ of ‘their! lines. The defested ‘patriots 
spent thé chill/hours in coldness and discomfort ; 
without covering, pierced by # northerly wind, 
concealed in thicket or swamp, awaiting a chance 
to reach the American ‘lines. ‘The dead lay un- 
buried in the woods.’ The wounded filled the 
stillness of the night with moans, and blessed the 
night dews that fell on their parched lips. 

Thus the two armies lay close together. One 
‘victorious, and flushed with cotifidence ; the other, 
beaten; suffering under a conscidusness of rash 
mistakes; surpassed immeastrably ‘in ‘numbers, 
and hopeless of renewed strength. < 

Surely, this’ was"a' sad’ renewal Of war, after 
the glory aud enthusiasm which ‘made the Decla- 
ration of Independence an open défiance. 

In all those battalions, patriots ‘and British, 
one “man ‘sought! ho ‘bed’ or shélter during the 
the night. | Ot» horseback, réeling in his saddle 
with fatigne; unconscious of that, or the hungér 
which sprang fron forgetfalness rathér than lack 
of food, Washington rode frum post’ ts post, exa- 
mined the line of defenee; and kept guard every- 
wheré,, When daylight found him in his saddle, 
few, except his ‘owh staff, dréamed’ that, while 
the meanest soldier had ‘beeri permitted to rest, 
he alone had neither tasted food, nor closed his 
eyes insleep, since ‘that disastrous fight com- 
menced:' Thus the’dawn of that Bleak September 
morning broke wporr the'two aimfés.’ 

Encamped armies are grand pictures, that ‘fill 
the imagination with a sort of awe. Suffering 


in masses weighs heavily on the Weart, éppressing }' 


it with isad- helplessness, | Hutiian sympathies 
are not powerful) enough to take ih thé scope of 
multitudes. »It is'the side-scene pictures of ab- 
negation or distress, that’ have but few figures th 
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the foreground, that awake the tenderest sympa. 
thies’ of human’ nature.\|‘Phe' sufferings of an 
afitiy aré but the waltiplied anguish of one man. 
Of all ‘the peoplé whio triumphed or suffered that 
night, ‘no’ one was so worthy of the grandest com- 
passion ‘as thé man who commanded them; who 
looked upoii the soldiers as his children, and his 
country with a sort of patriotic idolatry. The 
nation, still kindling bonfires, and shouting hal- 
lelujahs ‘over the Declaration of Independence, 
looked to him for the establishment of the free- 
dom they had assumed. Congress, while it over- 
whelmed the land with its eloquence, had failed 
to strengthen him ‘in proportion to the expecta- 
tion this eloquence had inspired in the people. 

Statesmen ad: honest patriots found it much 
easier to'sign declarations than to raise an army 
strong ‘enough to enforce them. Even in those 
days ‘mén were more ready to shout for liberty 
than to fight for it. With an army of nine thou- 
sand men, Washington knew that he was ex- 
pected to hold New York against the battalions 
encamped ‘closé‘ to his lines, numbering more 
than twice his own force. ‘ The love and trust of 
his countrymén must have been very precious to 
this great man ; but while it exalted him into a 
god, it demanded the acts of a God in return for 
this wild homage. 

How ‘keenly Washington ‘felt all this, no hu- 
man being will ever know. How weary and sad 
of heart he felt in’ that gray dawn, when the 
sullen ‘sun revealed the red camp of the enemy 
so close to his entrenchments, who can tell? 
Still, in ‘order’'to understand the real greatness 
of this man, the feelings he suppressed, as well 
as the'acts he performed, should be understood; 
for in ‘unselfish endurances lay the grandest part 
of this noble ‘character. © 
“ 'It‘had beén i gloomy night. As he rode from 
post té post, few Words were said between the 
General’ and ‘his ‘staff: sometimes he rode on 
aloné, ‘lost in thought, still vigilant, but with the 
present and future in his mind. Sometimes he 
exchanged brief words with an aid-de-camp, or 
gave some order to an outpost. Now and then 
& straggler from the battle-field came stealing into 
the’ lines from the woods or marshes where he 
had édncedféd himself, ‘and for such, notwith- 
standing his preoccupation, Washington had al- 
ways a kind word of welcome. At such times 
‘@ grave ‘smile ‘would pass over his face for.a 
thoment, and all would be sad again. 

When the morning broke, however, all, this 
gloom passed away. The soldiers must see no 
lack ‘ofhope in the face” of. their commander, 
when they left the ‘amp earth which had been 
théir bed. Another day was before them, another 
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battle probably was close at hand.’ Lifting his 
hat from his: ‘brow, Washington let:the salt sea 
breeze drift through his: hair, and rode through 
the Bnes: another man, cheerful, resolute, calm, 
indomitable. Passing a little group of men who 
were making 9 breakfast of salt pork, rawj—for 
there was no time: for cooking,—and a crust. of 
bread, he asked for a portion of the rude fare, 
and ate it standing, while his wine er 
his tired horse for another. 

The soldiers, who: had; grumbled a odente be- 
fore at thisjunsavory food, eat it, with an appetite 
now. When shared with their general, it became 
@ glorious meal, which they would have ex- 
changed with no man living., Yet it was all the 
food. Washington |took thet day. 

Thus the day passed. | Though furious north- 
eastern storm beatdown upon the opposing camps, 
Washington shared its discomforts, hour by hour, 
with his men, watched while they rested through 
another dreary night, and into another and an- 
other stormy morning. . 

A brave general finds no difficulty in advancing, 
but a. man who can ‘conquer his own ardor, and 
wait patiently for chances of victory or retreat, 
possesses something better than mere courage. 
That. which had occupied Washington for more 
than one night, had been confided to Mifflin that 
morning, and his brief orders were promptly 
carried out: Again the sun,-which had arisen 
red and angry, was buried. in great embankments 
of clouds,, fiery at the edges a moment, then black 
with a. storm of rain that beat down on the two 
encampments with fury. 

Washington felt this rain beating on his face 
as he passed through the lines, and thanked God 
for it. 

There was no rest for soldiers or general. That 
day men worked like beavers in the fortifications, 
digging ditches up to the waist in turbid water, 
heaping earth-works, and preparing for defence 
80 eagerly in the face of the enemy, that. Howe, 
understanding his strength, and lying naturally 
inert, made no efforti to'disturb them. 

“« Anotherdayy’’ heisaid, ‘* will throw the whole 
hive of traitors into ourhands, ‘One fair breeze will 
bring our ships into the East River, and we have 
army and jeeder-in cet ee enough 
to wait.’ 

So tha day wore on; thie sntertelliaid Wieetlowea 
the generals: sharing their'labors, while the rain 
poured upon them, and thewind sweeping down 
from the north, chilledthem into what would 
have been ‘sullen; enduranes, if the same storm 
had not all the sageitichehathte quminanter 
with equal fury.’ {yrrei! ! 

Late in the day Washington: dempantse from 





his horse, and entered the house of Livingston, 
on the Brooklyn Heights, where his generals were 
assembled ready for council. \ 

‘ After'a brief interval they came forth again, 

serious and dejected. The orders that Mifflin had 
taken early'in the morning were still a secret. 
And that which: Washington had proposed in 
council seemed but a forlorn hope,-bern of des- 
pération—as if thet man ever knew what despair 
was.| ‘Phe'soldiérs, too, looking in the faces of 
those ‘who came’ from the council, fell ‘to what 
seemed ‘hopeless toil with gloomy forebodings. 
Imperfectly sheltered, lacking wholesome food, 
tired out with previous labor, drenched with the 
storms that’ had injured their arms and rendered 
their ammunition useless, they had looked forth 
in the morning to see with dismay that the enemy 
had broken ground within six hundred ‘yards of 
the fort on the Heights, thus hemming them close 
on the little neck of land that lay between their 
assailants and the broad bosom of the East River, 
that might at any change of wind be guarded by 
British frigates. The least experienced soldier 
in the'camp could not fail to comprehend the 
peril of this position. They read it in the down- 
cast faces of their officers, in the silence of old 
veterans in the fort; that for more than forty- 
eight houts the commander-in-chief had taken 
neither sleep or rest, but was everywhere among 
the heroes, bringing momentary cheer wherever 
he moved. 
Thus the darkness ‘of the night came down, 
wrapping the whole camp in gloom. An hour 
passed, black and heavy with suspense. Then 
the whole camp was in suppressed commotion. 
Orders were given for the regiments to prepare 
for an attack in the night. Forlorn hope; bitter 
end to a bitter struggle. The bravest man in 
the lines could expect nothing better than death 
with his face to the foe. The soldiers huddled 
together in groups, whispering messages to loved 
ones at home, which some comrade might possibly 
live to carry back to the dear hearth-stone, with 
a lock of hair, perhaps, and a blessing choked 
with tears. 

These men wéré new to war and wan with suf- 
fering, but not theless grand that tender hearts 
beat beneath their belts, and tears sometimes 
mingled with the rain that dashed: against the 
faces’ they had no thought ‘of turning from the 
enemyi |! 

Thus an hour’ Senekenem of those hard, ‘bit- 
ter! hours’ that sometimes appear to last for 
months, 60 heavily ‘are’ they laden with an im- 
pending future. 

All at' once a regiment was in motion, moving 
cautiously, not in the direction of the enemy, 
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but-dowa to the ferry bemesih the Heights, where 
a fleet of flat-bosta and sailing vessels had mus- 
tered in the stormy darkness.) y hur b 

Silently, and. with grim caution, ‘eee: ean 
were manned, and,lay ready for service. When 
ell was ready, another. regiment; marched down; 
and placed itself in position to superintend: the 
embarkmeant. . 

When the news. ran from lip to lip aleng the 
lines, a wateh-fire seemed aglow in every soldier's 
eyes. . The officers took fresh courage, for they 
comprehended that Washington, before prdposing 
a retreat, had made silent preparations for its 

The fierce outhurst of the tempest: lasted for 
three terrible hours. While it. ceatinued te rage, 
in this. manner, Washington rode te and fro, 
now. down. the lines, regulating the movements 
there, now at the farthest outposts, surveying the 
enemy's. camp, fearful that some, sound of ‘his 
mustering troops might give the alarm, 

All at, onee he wheeled. his horse soathward, 
and, lifting the drenched hat from his forehead; 
felt that a softer, calmer breeze had sprung up 
from that, direetion., , 

“Thank God.” he exclaimed ; ‘s thank God.!’’ 

As‘ he looked, Washington saw the sail-boats 
unfurl their white. wings, while -his ‘troops 
swarmed into them with dreamy stillness.. Then 
the flat-hoats. and .scows, filled. to the utmost, 
drifted off. 

But here a new peril arose,’ The tumult; of 
the storm had drowned all, those noises. that, are 
inevitable when great, bodies of men are put in 
motion, More caution wasjrequisite now, for the 
two armies lay so close together, thatthe Ameri- 
cans, as they marched down to the shore, could 
hear the pick-axes and shovels of the enemy, at 
their night workin, the iatrenchments, 

Silently,,.then, .and like figures. moving! in 
dreamland, the treops, left,,their eneampment, 
and were borne away in, the boats that. came and 
went in the dreamy stillness that: followed the 
tempest... All: night, long,, slow, noiseless , col, 
umns of men wound down the Heights, and 
gathered upon, the shore,.. Two yvegiments (had 
claimed, the right; to remain last,of. all ;, and well 
had they earned the, right to, this tribute. The 
men who. had. gonfronted Grout; and made that 
heroic retest across the, marshes, had, claimed 
and won the right to leave the shore only, when 
all'the other troops were in safetyyo i is 

While the.troops and munitions of. war had 
been steadily moving.in the derkaess, the danger 
was less; but, now, the dawn wag faintly .diteak; 
ing, and: would a¢om Peeing movements to 
the enemy; > Mat f q! 





- They: stdod im rhuk like statnes patient, and 
resolute, sdarcely:once turing’ thdir eyes to the 
east, though wéllawarethat'the break of day might 
leave theni helpless: between the broad river and 
an exasperated eneniy twenty thousand strong. 

But Washington was there.» Defying fatigue, 
wet, and danger; he ‘refused to enter a boat, or 


{in any way spare: himself; but stood upon the 


ferry stairs fili'the last boast moved off, and the 
last soldier was cared-for. iol 

Then he turned his fade to the east, and saw 
that the dawn was breaking, and the: greatest 
peril of ‘all was upon him andthe little load of 
warriors. Ther it’was that thosé Delaware and 
Maryland ‘soldiers nioved down the ferry stairs, 
and took to the bouts; leaving the deserted camp 
and baffled enemy behind. 

As they filed past’ bim, a strange, beautiful 
light fell upon his face; for, turning it seaward; 
he saw,’ ds'it were, a gray dloud drifting up from 
the bay; through the mouth of the river, spread- 
ing itself over the water, the deserted encamp- 
ment, and'the enemy. 

Wrapped in this ‘veil: of mist, Washitigton de- 
seended the ferry steps alone, and thus, guarded 
by Heaven itself; took his place in the last boat, 
when, shrouding ‘his face with his cloak, he rested 
athoment, for the first time in forty-eight hours. 

As these boats drifted out in the fog, a band 


of British soldiers, ‘rendered’ suspicious by the | 
intense stillness: of ‘the American camp, ‘broke | 
through the fallen trees ‘that formed ‘a rude ram- * 


part around it; and found the spaée covered by 
the enemy in thousands tlié night before, solitary 
asa désert. ‘Men,’ munitions of war, ‘commis- 
sary stores, all were gone. 


CHAPTER XIV, 

New Yorx’ city wasin’the Hands of the British. 

This was’ the news: that's courier on horseback 
brought; tothe residencé of Mri Kingsford that 
bright: September day. This: was the news that 
had filled the soul:of Rhodw Chyde ‘with suck 
ainbitious longing, whén it: wasfirst whispered 
to her by the insidious lips:of the man whom she 
at onee adored and hated, 

This was the news that struck the cdlor from 
Grace Kingsford’s face, and the last gleam of 
hope (frosi' het heart.:; With a jook of dumb ap- 
peal to her father, he» dtood waiting for the 
words:of triumph that broke from him. 

90, this isi their bodsted strength! This: is 
what-their inselerit Declaration means! Bravado, 
when danger is afar! off;iflight, when it draws 
near. Here, Cato! Harry! Some'of you bring 
wine—-brandy—everything’ the: sideboard .ebn- 
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tains, to thig man!. He bas brought us good 
news, and must ride farther, that the whole 
neighborhood may know it. Make haste! His 
tidings are too. good to keep! Here, my friend!” 

Kingsford snatched the goblet from his servant 
és he was going toward the door, and held it 
under the great silver tankard of wine that he 
was carrying out, His hand shook under this 
outburst of joy, till the red wine dashed over it, 
but he went out on the broad door-step, and held 
ap the dripping goblet as if the swift rider had 
been @ king. 

“Drink, drink.. The wine is older than your- 
self, man, and worthy of the news you bring.”’ 

The courier took the cup, drained it thirstily, 
and held it out for a fresh supply. 

«The road is dusty,’’ he said, langhing; ‘and 
oné seldom gets. wine like this. To your good 
health, sir, and confusion to the rebels !’’ 

While the man spoke, the negro servant was 
filling his goblet again. 

«Jes take time ter taste dis wine, as it goes 
down, if yer am in a hurry,’’ he said, disap- 
provingly. ‘‘A gemman ’d smack his lips over a 
spoonful ob it ebber so long.” 

“It’s capital drink !”’ said the trooper, wiping 
his mouth withone. hand. ‘Shan’t get another 


like it to-day, you/may be sure. Here is your 


cup, too.. Genuine: silver, now, ain’t it? From 
the old country, I reckon. Good-day!’’ 

Wheeling his horse swiftly around, with a loud 
datter of hoofs, the: messenger rode away, rais- 
ing a whirlwind of dust on the highway as he 
swept up the river, bearing his news from house 
te house as he went, and drinking wherever 
he was invited. 

Mr. Kingsford turned from the door-step tri- 
umphant. All the quiet dignity of his bearing 
was swept away. He did not even attempt to 
suppress the proud exultation that agitated him. 
Up and down the broad hall he walked, treading 
it like an emperor. 

“The traitors have had their day,” he said, 
speaking, unconsciously, to himself; ‘‘and we 
know how they can.use power, , Where is) their 
proclamation now ?. The Congress will find that 
words are not men. . Talking is easy, but so is 
retreat, As usual, Washington-has valiattly run 
away. How will they take it, I wonder?” 

“You are pleased. Our success delights you,” 
said Rhoda Clyde, joining in his itregular waik. 
“TI, too, think it especially fortunate; for, now 
we have a place of refuge for our dear girl.’’ 

“What are you, speaking, of ?’’. questioned 
Kingsford, too much elated for the selfish calcu- 
lation which the girl waé coolly making. 

“I was thinking of the arrangement under 








discussion, just as the courier came up,’’ said 
Rhoda. 

‘* Arrangements! . Ide not remember. It is 
enough for me that these rebel hounds are driven: 
back to their kennel. For once they have met 
generals that represent the king grandly. No 
wonder they shrunk back. Ina few months this 
city, also, will be swept free of them.” 

Rhoda smiled, but shook her head. 

“* Not while Washington entrenches himself so 
near New York. Lord Howe loves his own ease 
too well for rapid movements) His troops, once 
in possession of the city, with # good harbor for 
his own frigates, he will be in no haste té 
move.”’ 

Mr. Kingsford paused in his walk, and looked 
at the girl with some amazement. 

‘What can you know of military movements, 
that you speak so confidently; Rhoda ?” 

‘* When one loves a cause, heart and soul, as F 
do, it is but natural that even '# girl may try to 
understand something of it.” 

‘And you réally love thé king, and’ the cause 
for which he is fighting ?’’ 

So well, that if I were a man, instead of the 
poor dependent creature fate has made me, the 
next hour would find me om the road to: New 
York. Even now——” 

** Well, even now?” 

“I might do something there, if not for the 
king, for you and yours, who are dearer to me 
even than my own monarch.”’ 

**I do not understand. Is it of Grace you are 
thinking?” 

‘« Yes, it is of Grace. Now that an’ avenue of 
escape for her is open; why not avail yourself of 
it at once.” 

‘* An avenue of escape? Yes, I remembcr you 
were speaking of that; but it seemed beyond a 
possibility then.” 

«* Still it is less than an hour ago.”’ 

‘Is it? How much can be changed in an 
hour! Well, we were saying then——’’ 

“That in order-io escape the appearance of 
absolute tyranny, my sweet cousin must be re- 
moved from the neighborhood of her lover.’’ 

‘Her lover! Have I: not forbidden ail 
that?’’ 

‘« Still he is not the less her lover, and recog- 
nizes no authority jn you over his actions.’’ 

“But she. It was, 1 do believe, by accident 
that she met him.” 

‘* Accident, of course; but they are likely to 
happen every day;'so long as he desires it: Be- 
sides——”’ 

“* Well?” aid 

‘* My cousin suffers. So near him, so anxious 
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to obey you, her life is a constant struggle. Have 


you not observed how sad and pale she looks?’’. 


‘Poor child! My peor darling! I think she 
ie not willfully discbedient.’”’ 

‘+ Absent, from the tempter, she would soon be 
her own sweet self again.’’- 

. Kingsford made no direct’ repiy, but began to 
pace the hall more slowly: This rebellion in his 
ehild had been a source of great, unhappiness to 
him, and the presence. of, Barringford in’ the 
neighborhood , wrought ;|upon. his. proud nature 
like an insult. Still) the, man, rebel though he 
was, had saved him from,a most undiguified act, 
ander his own roof, ‘and invaddition to that, had 
rescued his wife from an awful death. 

; Kingsford thought of these things.as a proud 
man, stubborn in, his prejudices,imight. He 
eould not, in his heart, be altogether grateful for 
obligations fate had forced upon him; but a fine 
sense of honor, would, spite of himself, protest 
against his own thanklessngss;; and this kept him 
in a state of perpetual unrest. 

As he walked to and fro, still elated, gradu- 
ally becoming subdued, Rhoda sat upon a hall 
sofa, and seemed to occupy herself. with a book, 
though she was constantly regarding him with 
quiet, side-glanees, 

There was no difficulty in reading that proud 
man’s thoughts, from the expression of his face. 
Haughty, he was, sometimes dictatorial, but open 
as the day, even in his failinga,, At the right 
moment, she said, very quietly : 

‘‘T think some one has told me that you were 
a friend of Lord Howe's, in days gone by.” 

«Yes, we. were often thrown together, be- 
fore Icame to this country. He might hardly 
know me now.” 





« But yours is a name that even royalty might 
remember.”’ 

** Remember. Why, girl, there is a title in 
abeyance, which, ‘but for these troubles, might 
have been awarded me,” 

“Which may be yours after this unnatural 
rebellionis over; but, to that end, would it not 
be! well to bring yourself once more into the 
notice of Lord Howe? As:a relative of the king, 
he might aid in procuring this title.”’ 

Kingsford’s face flushed scarlet.. The artful 
girl had struck upon the secret wish of his heart. 

«People speak- well of Howe, as faithful to 
his friends—kind to those he loves.’’ 

‘*I know, I know... He:was my friend once.” 

«‘ And remembers you yet: kindly.” 

‘¢ How did you learn this, Rhoda ?’’ 

‘¢ From a friend who is close to his person.” 

‘* And he spoke of me?’ 

‘** As one whose influence might be powerful, 
and whom he remembered :well.”’ 

Kingsford turned in his walk, and went into 
the open grounds, wherehe wandered about in 
deep thought for half an hour,. Rhoda watched 
him, from time to time, from the drawing-room 
window, where, half-shrouded by its draperies, 
she waited with keen impatience for the result 
of her adroit conversation. When he came back, 
the heart in her bosom gave:a great bound, and 
she laughed aloud. 

‘* He has decided. . He will take us away from 
this hateful place, and think it his own idea. 
No matter how, so that the thing is done. Poor 
Grace, she will not thank me for this, though it 
may end in making her a countess,and me— 
what will it make of me?” 

(10 BE CONTINUED.) 





THE WHITE ROSE. 


BY ANNIE ROBERTSON NOXOR. 


“Dear rose,” I said, “is it for me— 
For me, you bud and blow?” 

The rose her spotless petals shook 
And answered, “ No, no, no!” 

All day the leaden sky had hung, 
Dark o'er the lifeless towu; 

And now the snow-flakes softly fell, 
Like drifts of eider down. 


“Sweet rose,” I said, “ there is no flower, 
No bud beneath the snow; 
Be mine ;” but still the rose replied, 
In whispers low, “ No, no!” 
The naked branches of the trees, 
Were shaken by the blast ; 
Of all the Summer's guileless ones, 
This white rose was the last. 





So fair it grew—so full and fair, 
That many an eye looked down, 
In longing, now that rime and frost 

Clothed all the frozen town. 


“Say, is it not for me, dear rose, 
You come in bleak December? 
There was a happier time than this, 

Tl keep you to remember.” 


“No! not for thee, nor for the bride, 
Whose hopes are high and bright; 
On the ‘meek breast of innocence 
My leaves ¥'l) fold to-night.” 


Within a baby’s waxen hands, 
Beneath the coffin lid, 

Before another day had dawned, 
The pure, white rose was hid. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETO, 


BY EMILY H. MAY. 


We give, first, this month, a very stylish ‘walk- 
ing-dress for 'a young lady, composed of plain 


and checked de bege.- The skirt, which is just 
slightly demi-train, is trimmed, first, with a box- 
plaiting of plain ; above that. are four cross-bands 
of the check, edged with 1a side-plaiting of plain, 
three inches wide, when finished; the cross- 
bands two inches, when finished. All side-plait- 
ings are made straightway of the material, closely 
basted in quarter or half-inch plaits, then ironed 
on the wrong side... The tablier, which -is : very 
long, is of the checked. material, and ‘trimmed 
with plaiting of the plain.» Itis fastened to: the 
front of the skirt, with a ruche of thé plain ma- 
terial, Theother halfiof the tablier is reversed, 
as may be seen; but ‘this is optional.’ ‘Cuirass 
bodice and coat-sleeves, trimmed with two rows 
of plaitings, finished with bow and ends. The 





sleeves are plain, and the bodice is of the chieck ; 
over this is worn a fidhtu of check, edged with’ 
narrow plaiting,” tied lodsely ‘over the’ chest. 
These fichus Will ‘bé “much ‘worn’ the coming 
season. Of ‘the plain miaterial,* twenty-seven 
inches wide, twenty yards will’ be required; of 
the ‘check, same width, ten yards. Price of this 
material from thirty-seven to seventy-five cents. 
Those at thirty-seven dents aré all wool; and 
although light in texture, wear very well, as we 
know by experience. 

Next, is another walking-costume of black de 


lain or alpaca, suitable either in or out of mourn- 
ing. The under-skirt is trimmed, first, with a 
side-plaiting;’ ‘quatter-inch’ plait ; above that is 
a double puff; cut on ‘the bias, fourteen inches 
deep! This is gatheréd; first at six inches from 
the bottom’; then another row; on the seventh 
inob, “and ‘on ‘this’ is “placed ‘a’ ruching; then 
863 
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gather again on the eleventh inch, again on 
the twelfth; here the second row of ruching is 
placed ; the other two ipches form. the heading 
for the flounce. Three {6 four inches should 
be allowed for the plaiting at the bottom, when 
finished. The tablier is cut with a narrow front, 
gored, and two side gores, The gathering is made 
on the second gore, ag maybe seen by the en- 
graving. Also the way the work is done; it 
should be sewn down to a straight band. on the 
under-side. The trimming consists of a side- 
plaiting, five inches deep, including the heading, 
and .is stitched. twice for the heading. This 
edges the tablier, where it is carried up both 
sides of the back. A, cnirass bodice, with coat- 
sleeves, finished with cuffs, and plaiting to cor- 
respond. Twenty to twenty-two yards of alpaca, 
will be required, It can-be bought from sixty 
to seventy-five cents per yard. It makes a very 
nice dress. % 
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Above is an evening-costume of white tarletane. 
It. is trimmed. with plaintings and, puffs; The 
under-skirt- is, demi-train, and has, firsts plaited 
flounce, six, inches deep, with the; heading; then 
® puff, four inches wide; above that another 
plaited flgunce, five inches deep; another puff. 


The tablier is made long, and gathered up the 
entire front, forming a puff lengthwise. The 
edge is trimmed with a plaiting, At the back it 
is gathered up quite’ full fo the Waist; and the 
énds are also trimmed with the plaiting, so dis- 
posed to fall, as seen in the design. The bodice 
is low, and trimmed with a puffing around the 
neck. Bows of ribbon or flowers may be arranged 
in the cascade trimming at the back. The cost 
of such a dress would be about twelve dollars, 
without the ribbon or flowers.’ 


Next is # handsome dress of black silk net 
or grenadine barege: It has butione skirt, which 
is trimmed with puffing dnd ruching of the ma 
terial. The tablier is simulated upon tlie front 
of the skirt; formed ‘of folds of the material, and 
ruches, It has two diagonal bands of silk cross- 
ing: the front, and ‘finishing. at the sides and 
back in‘ldops forming latge bows. Low-necked 
enirass waist, trimmed to: correspond. The cost 
of such ‘a dres# im black silk net; would be about 
sixty dollats ; in black grériadine, twenty-five or 
thirty dollars, if made-at home, and worn over 4 
half-worn binek silk under-skirt.’ All black, thin 
gods should be made over silk slips. I 





Next we give a design for making and looping 
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he under-skirt of a walking-dress. It is of} 
cashmere, with trimmings of plaitéd silk of the 
same color. 
the stitches, at about one to two inches apart- 


The buttons and loops on the upper part of the 
skirt show a good way of raising the dress for 
out-door wear. A slide, with elastic or tape run 
in, draws the skirt back, 


The next is a suit for a liftle girl. It gives 


the skirt which is gored in front, and trimmed 


with three narrow bias ratios, The ido re 
widths are disposed in @ large. 

jacket is cut square in front, and fite <i 
figure ; the back, with side body, asoita fity. 
is open in the skirt to the waist ; the wholé frim- 
med to correspond with the skirt. A. double 
bor-plait of plain silk, edged with fringe, is 

tdded down the back. Sleeves of silk, with sat 


Rows of silk braid are sewn oyer { 





of material, finished with bias ruffles, same as 
trims the skirt! ‘Piaited ruche forms'the collar. 


The next is a suit of cashmere, tweed, or pique, 
for a little boy of two to three years. The front 
and back are formed by a large, dou » box spiait, 
the plait continuing under the arm, to form the 
futiness for the skirt. Buttons, and cords form- 
ing loops, fasten the blouse in front, and con- 


stitute the stain Oke ey should be of black 
mohair, if thestit is made\of cashmere or tweed, 
or white cords and peart buttons for pique. A 
wide sash of s¥k; with fringed ends, is loosely 
tied at the back, being kept in place by the logps 
of cord under the arms, Coat-sleéves, with point- 
ed cuffs, trimmed to correspond. *” 
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i» BORD EB, CORD,.AND BANCY, STLTI CHES. 
BY MBB. sane Weivix. t 


. => 


The material of the border may be ecru, linen, and the fancy stitehés with black silk. This 


or green cloth. The cord is put.on with black, } design is very effective as a dress trimming also. 
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‘ SHORT CLOAK “FOR INFANT FROM ONE TO TWO YEARS. 


BY EMILY Hh. MAY. 





“Wve give, here, an engraving of preity of AP, oli.” “On' the ads ‘page, We gives diagram, by 
a short one, for an infant from one to two yeaxs } whioh to cut it out. ed 











DIAGRAM FOR THE 
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- No.1, Har or Front. 

No, 2.. -Haxr or Back, 

No. 8. Hate or Sizeve. | ./ 

No. 4. Har or Caper. 1 
Make of pique, and trim with open work mus- 











lin, embroidered insertion, and flouncing to cor- 
respond, Large pearl or linen buttons ; slso suit- 
able, for, whitc. merino or cashmere,.tzimmed with 
fringe, and embroidered.jn silver... Plait where 
the fullness comes under the arm. 





AAOID TAOH: 


Otel FOR TABLE-CLOTH. 
/ wa BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 


for centre-tables, in the parlor or sit- , cloth, ginbroidered by hand with a border. Last 

are now all the fashion. Marble-; year/we gave a very handsome design for -_ 

tables are quite out of style, or, if used, } ofthese embroidered borders; afd now hel 

are with a table-cloth. These table- }another. Jt may be done in either embroidery 
are made either of some pretty wo or applique. The color of the cloth should be in 

stuff, pf which the Algerine or Turkish harmony with the room where-the table is to be 


are most desirable, or else they pladed. 

i 4 Sus y 
es ke 
TIDY-STAG’S HE : 


_ BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 
if 5 0 


‘We have been asked for a pattern of se darned on net, and the diffetent shades of white 





head; to Ge used in ‘atidy. We give'dne; socofd- are to be produced by the greater, of less, soli- 
dity of the darning. 


ingly, ‘in the front’ Of the ‘umber! Tt f¢ to be 
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SBEAR-CASE, | WITH EMBROIDERY, IN FULL, 8128) 


BY MRSe JANR) WRAVER. 


PLSD, 


2 


ot.velvet of three colors is required, as seen in 
the full size, whéte the proper width is shown. 
The herring-bone stitch is worked with, purse- 
silk in blue, gold, yellow,, scarlet, and green, 
with a row of gold cord sewn down at the edge 
of the e¢hain-stiteh line running between the her- 
ring-bone stitch, A thin piece of cardboard is 
required for the outer part, four inches wide, 
and eleven inches long; for the inner, three 
anda half inches wide, and thirteen and g half 
long. These are folded exactly in half, covered 
with the drill, and lined with gilk, sewn together 
at the sides, and bound with ribbon at the sides 
and open ends. This is a useful article and 
easily made 





full size. The fonndation is fine drill. Ribbon 





SLIPPRE WATCH-STAND, 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER, 


This stand is in the form of a pretty slipper of } center of the front part of the slipper is orna- 
cardboard, covered outside, including thé’ heel, } mented with bead embroidery. Blue silk gimp, 
With blue satin, lined with gray silk rep. The ‘ and bows of blue ribbom, form the trimming. 
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OUVTTING OUT TOUR ‘OWN DRESSES, 


“ ‘BY’ wwii B- MAT. 


A 
iS: 
iH \ 
kK 


DIAGRAM No.1 

It isa fact that some persons are more diffi- 
eult to fit than others. This difficulty of fitting 
figures would not exist if dressmakers had only 
as excellent a system of ‘measufement -as |tailors 
have. The diagrams above will assist our readers 
to understand the mode to be pufstiéd: 2” 

Take a good tape-yard measure with the figures 
plainly marked upon it. The first measurement 
to be taken, as will be seen from diagram No, 1, 
is the width of the chest. This measures 
@ very important one, and is takem pound | 
body under the arms. Make a note of 
ber of inches. The second is th 
of which also make a note. Pr 
way with No. 3, which will giv 
fronts; No. 4, the size of the neck ; No, 7, the 
length of the fronts; No. 8 the length of the 
same measured from the top of the shoulder; 
No..9, the measurement from the: lower, part. of 
the ‘shoulder; Ne. 10, which, will: afford the 
length of the sides, under the arms, completes 
_ the measurement of the front of the body. The 
870 


DIAGRAM No. 2. 
sleeves must then be considered, and No. 11 gives 
the length ; No. 13 the width round the elbow, 
and No. 14 that round the wrist. The only re- 
' majning! méasurement for the front portion is the 
length of the skirt, which is a very important 
oné.’' Phe*set’’ of a skirt often proclaims a home- 
made dress in its failure of grace ; but if the mea- 





surement of length .be-carefully taken, and our 
instructions carefully followed, there can be little 


is; doubt of success. 


Having carefully taken down all these measure- 
mehis, and numbered them as in diagram No. 1, 
We next turm to the measurements for the back, 


cor be found i in diagram No. 2. 


{ the continuation of the important 


sentria dicted by the same number on 


the first m. -No. 5 gives the width of half 
of the back. (It has been found that bodices sit 
much better with a seam up the back, and con- 
sequently they are almost universally made with 
#'seam now, ‘thus allowing the back.to be cut to 





the figure, as it could not be in the absence of a 








CUTTING OUT YOUR OWN DRESSES. 
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seam. This method also makes it easier to fit the 
body. No. 6 gives the length of the back ; No. 9 
the measurement from the lower part of the 
shoulder to the waist. We now come to the skirt 
measurements, which, as we said above, are all- 
important. No. 15 gives the length at the back, 
and No. 16 the length at the side. 

We will now suppose that you have all the mea- 
surements noted down, and that you have made 
yourself mistress of the details. If they seem 
complicated at first, a little study of the diagram 
and various parts of any tissue-paper bodice you 
have before you, will soon render them simple. 

And now to use all these numbers, and to put in 
practice all this theory. (You must make, or get a 
paper pattern of a bodice to assist you in obtain- 
ing the outlines.) Take a piece of stout calico, 
which shall last you as a pattern a3 long as you 
refrain from growing stouter, or guard yourself 
from becoming thinner. Lay this calico on a 
rather large table. With the selvage of the 
calico lying toward you, take the yard-measure 
in your hand, look at your note of the num- 
ber of inches opposite No. 7 on your notes, and 
measure off a corresponding number of inches 
down the selvage of the calico, beginning your 
measurement three inches from the end, to allow 
for the extra height of the shoulder. Mark off 
this length with a pencil, and proceed to get mea- 
surement No. 8, studying the diagram that you 
may judge of the direction in which this line 
tuns. Mark this measurement also with a pencil. 
Then get No. 9, which you will mark in the same 
way. No. 8 must now he measured off and 
then marked, and after having done this, you may 
begin to cut out. Laying your paper front on 
the calico, draw a line from the upper part of 
No. 8 to the upper part of No. 9, continuing it an 
inch and a half beyond it in the same direction. 
Cut the calico over this line. This gives you the 
shoulder. Now cut the calico straight down from 
the end of the shoulder. Proceed to cut the arm- 





hole, which is done by drawing a curved line 
from the end of the shoulder to No. 3, and thence 
to the top of No. 10, a measurement which must 
be got by measuring from the waist-line of the 
calico—the number of inches marked on your 
notes after No. 10. The paper pattern will help 
you to get the outline of the arm-hole, but you 
must, in addition, be carful to observe your 
own measurement. Having cut away the calico 
strait at the waist, you have now the front com- 
pleted, with the exeception of the plaits to fit it 
to the figure, and these must be arranged on the 
person, taking care not to make them too high. 
Now proceed to get the back. Line No. 6 on 
diagram 2 is the first to be measured. It gives 
the length, and if you have a seam down the 
back, this line comes to the selvage. Mark it 
off, and then get measurement No. 9, after which 
you cut the shoulder in the same way as you did 
for the front, laying the paper pattern on the 
calico. Next measure No. 5, cut the arm-hole 
round to it by your paper pattern. Cut the 
calico away straight at the waist, and you have 
the half of the back. 

Now take this back and the front, pin or 
lightly sew them together under the arm-holes 
and on the shoulders. Then put them on, and 
arrange the plaits, pin tighter under the arm till 
they fit quite closely, and cut away at the neck. 
If you are very careful in performing this part of 
the operation, you will find yourself supplied 
with an excellent pattern for your dresses. 

It is well to have a good paper pattern of a 
sleeve, but you must be careful in cutting your 
own pattern to observe your private measure- 
ments of length and width, only using the paper 
model as a guide to the outline. With an accu- 
rate measurement of your own you will find that 
you can readily use any paper model, however 
new and original, by simply laying the latter 
over your own pattern and taking care only to 
modify, not alter, the details of the former. 





DESIGN FOR SILKE 


EMBROIDERY. 





EDITOR'S TABLE. 


EDITORIAL OHIT-CHAT. 


Frowmrs ror Every-Day Garpens.—We are frequently 
asked for directions how to raise flowers, in ordinary gar- 
dens, withont heaving to call in a professional gardener. 
We are also asked about flowers to grow. We propose, in 
the autumn, after the flower season is over, (which will be 
the best time,) to begin a series of papers on this subject, 
to rwn for a year, thus showing the proper work for each 
month. Meantime, we give here, a few hints as to what 
flowers will thrive best in the garden, 

It is one of the most perplexing tasks, to the lover of 
flowers, this selection of such kinds as ure best adapted 
to her wants and conveniences. There are always so many, 
and she can have so few. We propose to name only a few 
of the best kinds for the amateur gardener, and such as give 
good satisfaction with ordinary treatment, with such direc- 
tions for culture as we have proved, by our own experience, 
to be most practical, and the likeliest to meet the wants of 
the average cultivator of flowers, 

In the first place, we advise only such kinds as give a 
large amount of bloom. There are several of this class, 
which are easily cared for, and always satisfactory. Asters, 
petunias, phlox, balsams, pansies, stock, dianthus, sweet- 
peas, and verbenas, with, of course, mignonette, without 
which, if everybody's taste is like ours, no garden is com- 
plete, will afford a constant succeasion of bloom from June 
to late frosts, and every one of these flowers is of the easiest 
cultivation. These few kinds well cared for, will afford 
far greater satisfaction than a larger number, half cared 
for. A flower that has been neglected is a sorrowful sight 
to us, and is classed, in our sympathies, along with neglected 
¢hildren. If a lady cannot give the kinds we have named 
the little care they require, she had better not try her hand 
at flower-growing, for she will make a failure of it. But we 
advise everybody to try,and we think they will find the time 
they dévote to their flowers among the most delightful 
hours of recreation. 

Asters, do best, we find, when started in boxes in the 
house. They get a start, in this way, which brings them 
into bloom much earlier in the fall. In starting seeds in 
the house, bear in mind this, always (after the plants are 
up) give plenty of sun, water enough to keep the ground 
moist, but never wet, and not teo much heat. If the sun 

‘and water are given in the proper proportions, with plenty 
of air, they will not grow spindling and weak, unless the 
heat is-too great. Balsams are hurried into bloom by plant- 
ing in the house. They should not be set in the open 
ground until all danger of frost is over, as they are tender. 
Petunias and phlox we have found to do better when sowed 
where they are to bloom, in the beds, Pansies can be 
started in boxes to advantage, and should be set out in some 
shady corner of the garden. Sweet-peas can be sowed very 
early, as frost does not injure them. They make a fine 
screen, and can be used to cover an unsightly fence, or 
stump. There is nothing more fragrant for bouquets in the 
list of garden-flowers, Verbenas can also be started in the 
house, if great care is taken to air them well; if not well 
aired, they are apt to “damp off,” and turn yellow and die. 
We have always found the verbena a hard plant to raise 
from seed, and prefer to buy our plants. A friend of ours 
has no trouble at all in raising dozens of plants from seed, 
when we fail entirely, and we conclude we haven't the 
“knack” required by this particular flower. But we mention 
this to show that ladies need not despair, if they fail, some- 
872 





times, in raising flowers from seed. But, be sure to have 
verbenas, They are constant bloomers, and afford such a 
variety of brilliant colors, and delicate shading, that no 
other flower surpasses them in the garden. They should 
be planted in beds raised in the center, as they are low, 
spreading growers. 

Sweet-peas make a good background, as they grow tall. 
In front of them place asters, asthe next in height. We 
like to have our asters in groups, keeping each color sepa- 
rate, Petunias and phlox should be sowed in circular 
rajsed beds, with plenty of space to flourish in, and from 
the time they begin blossoming till late in the fall, there 
will be a constant and profuse show of brilliant color. The 
phlox is the one most satisfactory flower for the average 
garden, to be found in the whole catalogue. It has a large 
variety of colors, is covered with bloom, and cares for itself 
if kept free from weeds. Balsams make the best show in 
rows, and their leaves should be kept well trimmed, as they 
are apt to hide the flowers. Mignonette is fine for edgings, 
or for sowing in little clumps here, there and everywhere. 
The soil must be made mellow for all these flowers, and 
kept free from weeds; hoeing among them to keep the 
earth mellow will keep down the weeds, and will not take 
up half an hour's time In a day, if you have all the kinds 
we have named. In dry weather they may need watering. 
But in ordinary seasons, keeping down weeds, and keeping 
the soil light, is really all the care they need. If a larger 
list is wanted, cockscomb, abronia, calliopsis, and such flow- 
ers as are catalogued as hardy or half-hardy can be added. 
But keep in mind that a few good ones are better than a 
lot of poor ones. 


Hortrcvrtcrat HAtt, Eto., ETC.—In the front of the 
number, we give a full-page engraving of Horticultural 
Hall, the most beautiful, perhaps, of all the edifices erecied 
for the Centennial. Inour article, “The Centennial in Pen 
and Pencil,” is a description of it, and an illustration of the 
Saracenic arcade, which runs around it, inside. A cotem- 
porary editor, not usually given to exaggeration, speaks of 
the grounds about it even more enthusiastically. “There 
is one point,” says the accomplished writer, “that will sug- 
gest Eden, if any part of earth can, the Horticultural area. 
The building itself, hardly less fanciful, unique and charm- 
ing than those aerial castles conjured up by the genii of 
Arabian lore, stands on the summit of a moderate eminence, 
the slope of which, all around, comprising many acres, has 
been allotted in sections to North American, European, 
North African, and South American States, where are thou- 
sands of trees and plants famous either for beauty or rarity. 
It is not tropical vegetation alone that is witnessed on this 
spot, nor the scrubby growth of frigid climes, nor the me- 
dium and more sightly products of a temperate soil, but an 
exhibition of the finest specimens of horticulture—nature’s 
as well as man’s—from many different parts of the world. 
Near the foot of these grounds is a large artificial lake, 
upon the smooth waters of which glide gondolas from Italy, 
and from the centre of which rises a huge fountain, formed 
ofa pile of loose moss-grown rocks surrounding the tube. 
Over thirty thousand hyacinths and other bulbs have been 
planted between the lake and tho Horticultural building, 
and, in no smali degree, add to the bloom of the scene on 
the opening day. Hundreds of tropical specimens, includ- 
ing lemon and orange trees, are in the conservatories, many 
of the latter being laden with fruit.” If you wish to see 
fairy-land, you will see it at the Centennial. 
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Appitions To CLUBs may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will become entitled to a s¢cond premium, or premiums, 
Always notify us, however, when such a second club is com- 
pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year, Back numbers to January can always 
be supplied. Go on making additions to your clubs. You 
can soon fill a second club, and earn a second premium, if 
you care to, 


Our “Centenniat Girt.”—The Frankford (Pa.) Gazette 
says: “We return thanks for the receipt of a fine, large- 
tized steel engraving, after Col. Trumbull’ celebrated pic- 
ture—The Declaration of Independence,’ the Centennial 
Gift of the publisher of Peterson’s Magazine to his subscri- 
bers for 1876. The plate is yery carefully engraved, with 
fifty-six portraits, and is a very fine specimen of the 
‘graver’sart. It is a picture which every family ought to 
possess: and every family, therefore, ought to subscribe for 
Peterson.” 


For Firry Oznrs Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
“Peterson” (but no other person) can obtain either “ Christ- 
mas Morning,” our premium plate for this year, or any one 
ofour other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
subscribers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
at the mere cost of the paper and printing, which is a nomi- 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sell for 
five dollars. 





Tus Lirrie Woop-GaTuerer.—This is one of tho most ’ 
charming engravings we have ever published. How it brings 
back the days of childhood, when one thought it bliss to 
throw by shoes and stockings, in order to paddle in the 
stream, or walk barefoot over the fallen leaves in the forest! 


Tae OrassicaAL Bopices, now so much worn, are fast 


a 


Filth Diseases, and Their Prevention. By John Simon, M. D., 
F.R.C.8. First American Edition. _ Printed Under the Direc- 
tion of the State Board of Health of Massacuhsetts, 1 vol., 
12 mo. Boston: James Campbell—The author of this little 
treatise 1s a very eminent English physician, and chief 
medical officer of the Privy Council. Having had access, 
in his official capacity, to the reports of the Government 
Inspectors, wherein were tabulated and described various 
recent epidemics, and their probable origin, he has pre- 
pared an essay, based on these facts, which is here reprinted. 
Dr. Simon takes the ground that typhoid fever, cholera, 
etc,, etc., have their origin in fermenting, putrifying germs, 
too small, almost, for the mi pe, that th Ives origi- 
nate in, or are heightened in virulence, by filth; and that 
these poisonous germs, finding their way into the human 
body, bring on disease. The treatise shows how bad sewer- 
age, or no sewerage at all, slays thousands, year by year 
But it also points out the remedy. The Massachusetts 
Board of Health, in reprinting this little tract, have con- 
ferred an incalculable benefit on the American public. 

Diana Carew, By Mrs, Forrester. 1 vol.,12mo. Philada : 
J. B. Lippincott 4 Co.—Mrs, Forrester always writes well. 
Her “Fair Women,” “My Hero,” and “Dolores,” were 
unusually good, and what is more, each succeeding novel 
was better than the last. In “ Diana Carew,” however, she 
surpasses herself. The character of the heroine is as origi- 
nal as it is attractive: we love her from the first; and we 
love her more and ‘more, the more we see of her. Mrs. 
Forrester has one important qualification for a successful 
story-teller. She has a never-failing fountain of romance 
in her heart, which wells up continnally, freshening and 
vivifying all things. People read novels as a relief from 
the prosaic lives they have to lead; and Mrs. Forrester un- 
derstanding this, declines to wring their hearts with hope- 
less tragedies. Her novels, therefore, always end well. 


Miss Hitchcock's Wedding-Dress. By the arithor of “ Mra. 








with handsome buttons. Some are of Rhine pebbles, others 
of coral or turquoise, and some are of cloisonne enamel. 
Some of the very fashionable have their monograms in 
enamel on their buttons. 
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"Twit Hammer and Anvil, By Frank Lee Benedict. 3 vols., 
12 mo. London: Samuel Tinsley—We have here a new 
novel, by one of our oldest contributors, in the orthodox 
three volumes, duodecimo, of the London press. Three 
guineas, or about eight dollars, is its price abroad. But 
when it comes to be republished here, as we presume it will 
be, the price will not exceed a dollar. This is a fair sample 
of the difference in cost between novels in England and 
novels in America. Mr. Benedict seems to be more pepular 
than ever in London. “A new and powerful novelist has 
arisen,” is the verdict of that critical authority, the Spec- 
tator. Every fresh book from his pen attracts more and 
More attention. Our readers need not be told how well 
deserved is this reputation. For force and originality, 
“Side by Side,” now being published in these pages, has 
hot often been equalled; and “’Twixt Hammer and Anvil” 
has the same intensity, the same play of passion, the same 
freshness, In some respects, indeed, Mr. Benedict is with- 
outarival. If he has a fault, it is in the excessive bril- 
liancy of the talk of his chief characters: in real life 
people do not, and cannot, keep up such a fire ef epigrams. 
We like this novel much better than even his last. That 
any writer should show such a steady improvement, and 
that, too, in the face of the t ion to write i ly, 
is the very highest proof, not only ef genius, but of thorough 
and artistic work. 








Jerningham’s Journal.” 1 wol.,16mo. New York: Scribner, 
Armstrong & Oo.—A charming little love-story, the charac- 
ter of the heroine particularly fresh, the denowment all that 
could be wished. The main incident, on which all the 
subsequent ones turn, is, perhaps, a little improbable; but 
once grant that it could have happened, and all that fol- 
lows is as natural as possible. We should think that a 
skillful playwright could make a very popular comedy out 
of this story, the situations shift so quickly, and they are 
each and all so sparkling and effective. The volume is pub- 
lished in a very neat style. 


Sea and Shore. By Mrs. Catharine A. Warfield. 1 vol., 
12mo. Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—One of the most 
popular writers that we now have in America, is this lady, 
the author of “The Household of Bouverie,” “Monfort 
Hall,” “ Miriam’s Memoirs,” etc., etc. ‘Her scenes are gene- 
rally laid in the South, where she seems most at home, 
having, we believe, resided there all her life. For rapid 
action and romantic incidents, she has hardly a superior. 


How To Write Letters. By J. W. Westlake, A. M. 1 vol., 
16 mo. Philada.: Sower, Potis & Co.—A capital manual of 
correspondence, showing the correct structure, composition, 
punctuation, forms, and uses of the various kinds of letters, 
notes, and cards. We are often asked questions bearing on 
these matters, and to such of our correspondents we would 
recommend this book. 

Literature for Little Folks, By Elizabeth Lloyd. 1 vol.,16 mo. 
Philada.: Sower, Potts & Oo,—A very excellent selection 
from standard authors, accompanied by lessons in composi- 
tion. We heartily recommend it. 

Ida Goldwin, By“ Aleck Derby.” 1 vol.,.12mo. New York: 
De Wit.—A well-written novel, dealing with the tempta- 
tions of modern society, and especially with those involved 
in the greed for excessive gain. 
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Wuar rut Eprrors Say.—The newspaper editors, who see 
all the magazines, and are the best judges of their com- 
parative merits, universally pronounce “ Peterson” the cheap- 
est and best. Says the Norwood (N. ¥.) Advertiser: “It is 
the cheapest and best fashion publication. It is the great 
favorite of the ladies. Its superb colored fushion-plates and 
embroidery patterns are eagerly looked for. Its stories are 
all original, and all by American writers. It is unrivaled 
asa guide for fashions.” Says the Maryland Republican ; 
“Tt is the perfection of art and beauty, the ladies’ portfolio 
of fashion. High-toned in literature, ‘a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever.’ As a lady's magazine there is none 
superior to it.” The Chase City (Va.) Enterprise says: 
“Once allow it to pay you monthly visits, and you will 
never do without it.” Says the Sturgios (Mich.) Journal: 
“ As a fashion magazine it is unrivaled; and its stories are 
unsurpassed by any. Let no one fail to subscribe for this 
perfect gem of a magazine.” The Tipton (Mo.) Telegraph 
says: “It employs the best talent; it gives the best and 
most reliable fashion-plates; its illustrations are the most 
elegant and artistic; its premium is a genuine work of art and 
not a humbug ; its publisher is one of the oldest and ablest in 
the business, and has gathered much wisdom from expe- 
rience; it is the most reasonable in price.” These are but 
a few out of hundreds of similar notices. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’” has had, for twelve years, an average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Peterson's Macazinz, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 


A Bravtirvt Compiexrion is the desire of every lady. 
The use of George W. Laird’s “ Bloom of Youth” will impart 
beauty and fresh to the pl , rendering the skin 
soft, delicately clear, smooth, and perfectly beautiful. Sold 
by druggists and fancy goods dealers everywhere. 


“Penrecr” Prarrmna Macntnz.—Only $2.50 each. Will 
make any size of box, side, knife, or cluster plaits, rapidly, 
perfectly, and beautifully. Marrs & Ketxoaa, Troy, N. Y., 
sole manufacturers. 

) “ Cneapest AND Brst.”—Says a lady, “I am a seven year 
subscriber to ‘Peterson,’ I have taken half a dozen others, 
but consider it the'cheapest and best.” 








MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M. D. 


No. V.—Manrasuvs. 


A neglected diarhea, or badly treated dysenteric affec- 
tion, in young children, when teething or otherwise, often 
terminates in a chronic inflammation of the bowels, involv- 
ing the isolated mucous follicles here and there in the 
mucous membrane, and passes into a protracted and oftimes 
fatal emaciation or waste, known a8 marasmus, or consump- 
tion of the bowels. 

This disease, as just stated, is, in most instances, the result 
of neglected dysentery or diarrh 











» Which the mother “feels | 


babe or child. And thus it is that the diet allowed and 
the treatment instituted, are decidedly injurious, and 
valuable time to the child is unwisely permitted to 
elapse. * 

easy about,” as she attributes every di8order of this kind to 
“the teeth,” till her attention is attracted at last (and 
alarmed) by the rapid and progressive jation of her 

This common error is the more to be lamented, because the 
age at which marasmus commonly commences, or occurs, is 
from three months to two years. In these caess the observant 
mother will notice that the discharges from the bowels, in 
the first place, are unhealthy, and g lly too frequent, 
consisting either of mucus, or puss-like matter, alternating 
with more solid feeces, composed of undigested food. When 
meat or potatoes are given to the child, these will be seen 
evacuated neariy in the same condition in which they were 
swallowed. In some cases the stomach rejects the food 
soon after it has been taken; but whether the food be re- 
tained or vomited, emaciation proceeds with rapid strides, 
The absorbent vessels imbibe every particle of fat originally 
deposited in different parts of the body. At length an ob- 
scure fever of remittent or hectic character attends the 
complaint; the child becomes, as it were, a living skeleton; 
the skin dry, tawny, or withered, literally adhering to the 
bones; the eyes sunk within the hollow orbits, and the 
patient thus deprived of all nutrition, and its withered 
frame robbed of its own active elements, sinks into an un- 
timely grave. 

The cause of this emaciation is the peculiar diseased con- 
dition of the intestinal mucous surface, thickened, slimed 
over, and more or less coated with false membranes, which 
prevents the process of assirriclation of food and the nutri- 
tion of the body. 

It has been so much the custom, in the language of Dr. 
Coley, to consider all children irrecoverably advanced in 
this disease, when the emaciation is excessive, and the skin 
arid, and closely adhering to the bones, that it is difficult 
to induce the most anxious and affectionate parents to be- 
lieve recovery possible. And yet “there is no disease in 
which cures may be performed by medicine under such un- 
promising circumstances as this.” The very nature of ma- 
rasmus demands the adoption of means that will restore to 
a healthy condition, that internal surface of intestinal <anal, 
clear it of morbid secretions and false membranes, so that the 
elements of growth and vigor may again be imbibed. Hence 
all astringents and opiates must be sedulously avoided by 
both mother and physician. They never have, and never 
will cure these cases. 

The former interrupts nature in her efforts to cast off 
false membranes, or other vicious products of inflammation, 
and the latter tends to restain all natural secretions. They 
should be wholly abandoned by mothers, as they value the lives 
of their innocents, but instead thereof (and this advice may 
be called rank old-school practice) from half to one or two 
grains of calomel, with one to six grains of jalap, or instead 
of the latter, from two to ten grains of rhubarb, according 
to the age of the child, must be given every third morning, 
and on each intermediate day from a half to a teaspoonful 
of castor oil should be administered. And this course 
should be steadily pursued until the unnatural, purulent, 
and unassimilated discharges from the bowels have ceased. 
To attain this end, however, may require weeks or months; 
nevertheless, every purgative dose will be found to diminish 
the pus and undigested evacuations, and the child will pro- 
gressively improve in appetite, temper, and appearance. 
As recovery p ds, or as conval is established, the 
urine becomes augmented, the skin acquires a more soft 
and natural feel, and the muscles begin to unfold them- 
selves, In those cases where the stomach rejects all food. 
small doses of quinine must be given twice or thrice daily, 
in connection with the treatment mentioned above. 
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HORTICULTURAL. 


Roses ror Winter Bioomine.—In growing roses for the 

window, the plants should be procured in spring. They 
should be of -mall size, and, as a matter of cuurse, should 
be perfectly healthy atthe start. We thus obtain a cheaper 
and really better foundation for future operations than 
when a large plant in full bloom is procured. The soil is 
an important item, and should be d of thoroughly 
decayed sods and surface soil, (not, however, from a garden,) 
well enriched with good old rotted manure, mixing there- 
with a little sharp sand. The little plant should be potted 
into a size larger pot than the one in which it had been 
previously grown. Place it in a warm, sunny window, soak 
it thoroughly, at first, with water, and protect it from the 
strong light with paper, until the leaves no longer wilt 
As soon as the weather is sufficiently mild, plunge the pots’ 
up to the rim in a cold frame, whitewash the glass, and 
attend to the ventilation and watering every day, regulat- 
ing the same by the state of the weather. Once a weck 
give them a weak solution of manure-water, and occasion- 
ally turn them out of the pots to examine the state of the 
mots. If they are white, and growing, no fear need be en- 
tertained about the tops being green and flourishing. As 
soon as there is an abundance of fibres around the outside 
of the ball of soil, the plant may be shifted into a size larger 
pot; but always bear in mind that one inch larger in dia- 
meter will always be sufficient, as plants are not unfre- 
quently injured by giving them too large a size. In water- 
ing, always sprinkle the foliage well; it refreshes and 
invigorates it wonderfully. Some growers often mulch the 
surface of the pots with a little tan-bark, or, what is better, 
rotted manure; never use it fresh from the stables. This 
tends to keep the soil moist and cool in hot weather. As 
the excessively hot weather approaches, the frame should 
be made‘to slope to the north, and during the middle of the 
day the sash should be raised up at an angle of forty-five 
degrees, and fastened with a short prop; but as the sun 
declines, it must be lowered and closed entirely at- sunset. 
Insects, of course, will annoy the novice, as they do the old 
gardener; but the green-fly is easily killed with a slight 
fumigation of tobacco-smoke, care being taken not to burn 
the foliage by allowing it to blaze; and mildew may be 
driven off by dusting the foliage with flour of sulphur- 
Zarth-worms in the soil are sometimes very annoying. To 
obviate this plague, the pots should be sunk in coal-ashes. 
Ifat any time a plant should look sickly, and cease to grow, 
the best plan is to head it back, curtail the roots, and give 
itasmaller pot, with fresh soil. By autumn we thus have 
usually a strong, healthy plant for our winter enjoyment, 
and it will be a never-failing source of pleasure if kept in 
perfect health. In selecting varieties, by all means choose 
the tea-roses. They are much better adapted for pot cul- 
turethan any other class, are usually very profuse bloomers; 
exceedingly fragrant, delicate in color, and compact in 
growth. A truism in rose-growing is, that those who really 
love flowers always have good luck; for the fact is, such 
always tend them weil. 








HEALTH DEPARTMENT. 


Restontnc DrowNnen PErsonxs.—The Humane Society of 
Massachusetts has published the following directions for 
Testoring persons apparently dead from drowning: 

I. Lose no time. Carry out these directions on the spot. 

IL Remove the froth and mucus from the mouth and 
Rostrils. 
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IV. Loosen all tight articles of clothing about the neck 
and chest, 

V. See that the tongue is pulled forward, if it falls back 
into the throat. By taking hold of it with a handkerchief, 
it will not slip. 

VI. Ifthe breathing has ceased, or nearly so, it must be 
stimulated by pressure of the chest with the hands, in imi- 
tation of the natural breathing; forcibly expelling the air 
from the lungs, and allowing it to re-enter and expand them 
by the elasticity of the ribs. Remember that THis 18 THE 
MOST IMPORTANT STEP OF ALL. 

To do it readily, lay the person on his back, with a 
cushion, pillow, or some firm substance, under his shoul- 
ders ; then press, with the flat of the hands, over the lower 
part of the breast-bone, and the upper part of the abdomen, 
keeping up a regular repetition and relaxation of pressure 
twenty or thirty times a minute. A pressure of thirty pownds 
may be applied with safety to a grown person. 

VII. Rub the limbs with the hands, or with dry cloths, 
constantly, to aid the circulation, and keep the body 
warm. 

VIII. As soon as the person can swallow, give a table- 
Spoonful of spirits in hot water, or some warm coffee or tea- 

IX. Work deliberately. Do not give up too quickly, 
Success has rewarded the efforts of hours. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


BG Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Swiss Mode of Stewing a Leg of Lamb.—Take a joint of the 
above meat, and dredgo it well with flour; lay it in a clean 
stew-pan, with half a pound of fresh butter. Cover it down 
close, and let it simmer for one hour over a very slow fire. 
Then put into the pan with the meat two large icttuces, cut 
up small, two fresh cucumbers, sliced, with the rinds left on. 
Let these simmer for another hour over a similar fire, with 
pepper and salt, and a little mace. Before taking your joint 
up, place in the stew-pan a scorched onion, entire. When 
done, remove the meat into a deep dish, pouring the liquor 
over. ~ 

Calf’s Liver and Bacon.—This is commonly tossed in butter, 
The liver, sliced moderately thin, is first dressed, and the 


) rashers of bacon afterward, Serve garnished with the 


latter. Calf’s liver may also be fried. Dip the slices into 
seasoned beaten eggsand olive-oil. Fry quickly. In France, 
similarly shaped pieces of liver and bacon are skewered to- 
gether, then dipped into oil, and subsequently sprinkled 
with bread-crumbs, and boiled, Season and serve, When 
tossed without the bacon, a glass of wine may be poured 
into the pan, and served in the dish with the liver, 


Lamb Pie—Make it of the loin, neck, or breast. The 
breast of house-lamb is one of the most delicate things that 
can be eaten. It should be very lightly seasoned with pep- 
per and salt, the bone taken out, but not the gristle, and a 
small quantity of jelly gravy be put in hot; but the pie 
should not be cut till cold. Put in two spoonfuls of water 
before baking. Grass-lamb makes an excellent pie, and may 
either be boned or not; but not to bone it is, perhaps, the 
best. Season with only pepper and salt. Put in two spoon- 
fuls of gravy when it is taken out of the oven. 


Venetian Stew.—Take one tablespoonful each, of chopped 
onion, parsley, flour, and Parmesan cheese; a little salt, 


TIL, Hold the body, for a few seconds only, with the head ; pepper, and ground mace. Mix, and spread between, some 


ng down, so that the water may run out of the lungs 


tad windpipe. 


thin slices of veal. Leave for some hours, then stew in rich 


} broth, with a good piece of butter. 
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To Make a Trifle——The whip to put over the trifle should 
be made the day before it is required, as keeping it fora 
day improves the flavor, and makes it more solid. Putinto 
@ large bowl three ounces of pounded loaf-sugar, the whites 
of two eggs, one pint of cream, and a small glass of sherry 
or raisin wine. Whisk these ingredients well in a cool 
place, and take off the froth with a skimmer as fast as it 
rises, and put it on a sieve to drain. Continue the whisking 
until there is sufficient of the whip, which must be put 
away in a cool place to drain. For the trifle, place six 
small sponge-cakes, twelve macaroons, and two dozen rata- 
fias, at the bottom of the trifie-dish ; pour over them half a 
pint of sherry, or sweet wine, mixed with six tablespoonfuls 
of brandy; or if this is considered too much, a little less 
brandy, and more wine. The cakes should be well soaked. 
Over the cakes put the grated sind of a lemon, about two or 
three ounces of sweet almonds, blanched and cut into strips, 
and a layer of raspberry or strawberry jam. Make a good 
custard, and pour over the cakes; then heap the whip 
lightly over the top, as high as possible, and garnish with 
strips of bright currant-jelly, crystalized sweetmeats, or 
flowers. 

Orange Pudding.—Grate the yellow part of a smooth, 
deep-colored orange, and of a lemon, into a saucer, and 
squeeze in their juice, taking out all their seeds. Stir four 
ounces of butter, and four ounces of powdered white sugar, 
to acream. Beat three eggs as light as possible, and stir 
them gradually into the pan of butter and sugar. Add, 
gradually, a spoonful of brandy and wine, and a teaspoonful 
of rose-water, and then, by degrees, the orange aud lemon. 
Stir well together. Having prepared a sheet of puff-paste, 
made of five ounces of sifted flour, and four ounces of fresh 
butter, spread the sheet in a buttered soup-plate ; trim and 
notch the edges, end then turn in the mixture. Bake it 
about thirty minutes, in a moderate oven. Grate loaf-sugar 
over it. 

Vanilla Oream.—Put one pint of milk, and six ounces of 

sugar, in a sauce-pan. Let them get hot over a slow fire; 
beat up the yolks of eight eggs, to which add the sweetened 
milk. Flavor with vanilla to taste; put the mixture into a 
jug, and place the jug in a sauce-pan of boiling water. Stir 
with a wooden spoon one way, until it thickens. Do not 
allow it to boil, or it'will be full of lumps. Take it off the 
fire; stir in one ounce of isinglass, which should be pre- 
viously dissolved in a quarter of a pint of water, and boiled 
for two or three minutes. Pour the cream in a mould wet- 
ted with cold water; put it in a cool place to set, and turn 
out carefully on a dish. 
' Bakewell Pudding.—Line a shallow dish with puff-paste’ 
place over it a thin layer ofany any kind of preserve. Fill 
the dish with the following: Two ounces of rusks, or 
bread-crumbs, soaked in one pint of milk, boiling; four 
eggs, leaving out one white, and sweetened to your taste. 
Bake about an hour. A little cinnamon boiled in the milk 
is an improvement. 


TOILET AND SANITARY. 
Pomade for Removing Wrinkles.—Take two ounces of the 


juice of onions, the same quantity of the white lily, the } 


same of honey, and one ounce of white wax; put the whole 
into a new earthen pipkin till the wax is melted ; take the 
pipkin off the fire, and in order to mix the whole together 
keep stirring it with a wooden spatula till it grows quite 
cold. You will then have an excellent ointment for remov- 
ing wrinkles. It must be applied at night, on going to bed, 
and not wiped off till the morning. 

To Cleanse Long Hair.—Beat up the yolk of an egg with 
a pint of soft water. Apply it warm, and afterward wash it 
out with warm water. 


Decoction of Sarsaparilla.—Take four ounces of the root, 
slice it down, put the slices into four pints of water, and 
simmer for four hours. Take out the sarsaparilla, and beat 
it into a mash; put it into the liquor again, and boil down 
to two pints; then strain and cool the liquor. Dose, a wing. 
glassful three times a day. Use—to-purify the blood. 

Lemon Oream for Sunburn or Freckles.—Put two spoonfuls 
of sweet cream into half a pint of new milk; squeeze into 
it the juice of a lemon ; add half a glassof good brandy, and 
a little alum and loaf-sugar. Boil the whole, skim it well, 
and when cool, put it on one side for use. 

Chicken Tea.—Cut up a fowl in small pieces, taking off the 
skin; put it into an earthen vessel, with some salt and 
three pints of water; let it boil three hours. Strain it; set 
it to cool six or eight hours; then take off the fat. The tea 
will be like a jelly. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Making Ink.—The following simple directions for making 
durable marking ink may perhaps be useful, as that which 
is commonly sold is not always good. Put two pennyworth 
lunar caustic (nitrate of silver) into half a tablespoonful of 
gin, and in a day or two the ink is fit for use. The linen 
to be marked must first be wetted with a strong solution of 
common soda, and be thoroughly dried before the ink is 
used upon it. Thecolor will be faint at first, but by ex- 
posure to the sun or the fire, it will become quite black, and 
very endurable. 

A Cheap Filter —Put a piece of sponge at the bottom ofa 
$ large flower-pot, and fill the pot three-quarters full with 
| clean, sharp sand, and small pieces of charcoal, mixed in 





equal parts. Lay upon this mixture a piece of linen or 

woolen cloth, so as to hang over the sides. The water 

poured through this will come out at the bottom clean and 
{ pure. The cloth must be kept clean, and the sand and 
3 charcoal, as well as the sponge, washed and occasionally 
$ changed. 
2 Cleaning Mirrors is an easy operation when rightly under- 
stood. The greatest care should be taken, in cleaning a 
mirror, to use only the softest articles, lest the glass should 
be scratched. It should first be dusted with a feather-brush, 
‘ then washed over with a sponge dipped in spirits, to remove 
the fly-spots. After this it should be dusted with the pow- 
$ der-blue in a thin muslin bag, and finally polished with an 
old silk handkerchief. 

Paint.—Paint should be more often swept than scrubbed, 
for too frequent scrubbing causes it to decay. Use as little 
soap as possible, and wash it off with plenty of clean water, 
{ to prevent discoloration. 





FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Fic. .—Carrtace-Dress.—The under-dress is of black 
silk, with a narrow knife-plaited flounce. The front of the 
waist and sleeves are also of black silk. The over-dress, 
and all the waist except the vest-front, are of white silk 
damask. The over-skirt is very long, and finished around 
the bottom with a narrow knife-plaiting. It is slightly 
open in front, over the black silk under-dress, and is tied 
together with black ribbon bows. The waist is high at the 
back, and cut square in front. Bonnet of black chip, faced 
with black velvet, and trimmed with black velvet and white 
feathers, 

Fra. 11.—TRAVELING-Dress or MyYRTLE-GREEN CASHMERE. 
} —The flounce at the back is of a deep knife-plaiting, headed 
$ by a plain ruffle, with black silk points set in. The front 
‘ of the dress has three rows of green woolen fringe, put om 
{in points. The over-dress has waist and skirt cut in on¢; 
’ ts very open, with the front turned back, and faced with 
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black silk, and caught by a green ribbon bow. The collar. 
revers, and cuffs, are of black silk. Hat of black felt, with 
a bird on one side, and a long, green gauze net. 

Fie. 11.—Watkine-Dress or Ecru Batistr.—The skirt 
is trimmed with narrow knife-plaitings, and a bias band of 
white and brown plaid lemousine. The waist and drapery 
on the upper part of the skirt is also of white and brown 
plaid lemousine. Straw bonnet trimmed with poppies. 

Fig. 1v.—CareiaGe-Dress or Green SiLK.—The under- 
skirt is richly trimmed with ruffles and plaitings of green 
silk. The over-dress is of soft figured silk, of an apple-green 
shade, made in polonaise style, and trimmed with a knife- 
plaiting of the darker silk. Chip bonnet, wound with green 
velvet, and trimmed With feathers. 

Fig. v.—Wa.kinc-Dress or Gray anD Waite SuMMER 
Ssix.—Both the upper and under-skirts are trimmed with 
narrow bias bands of black silk, and a puffing of the gray 
and white silk finishes the edge of the upper-skirt. Sacque 
of ecru cashmere, trimmed with braids and fringe of brown. 
White straw hat, trimmed with black velvet. 

Fic. v.—Inpoor-Dress or very Licut-Gray CasHMERE.— 
The Princess tunic is very long in front, and short at the 
baok. Sleeve fastened at the wrist with three buttons, with 
three revers of silk above. Demi-train skirt, trimmed at 
the back with three knife-plaitings of silk. This train is 
mounted with gathers just below the waist, and falls over 
the plain gray silk petticoat. 

Fig. vii.—Invoor-Dress or Back S11k.—There is a demi- 
train at the back, untrimmed, but laid in large box-plaits at 
the top. The front is trimmed with knife-plaitings, ruffles, 
and bows of velvet. Where the front joins the skirt, there 
are three narrow bias folds of silk, extending the length of 
the skirt, Close, high-fitting waist. 

General Remarks.—We give, as usual, several indications 
of the coming fashions. Though now, as heretofore, every 
woman dictates her own style, provided she wears her hair 
off the side of the face in front, close to the sides, and rather 
high on the top. Her dresses must also be clinging still, 
and we are afraid we must say that skirts threaten to be 
longer for walking. Only the sensible people will wear the 
short skirt, which barely touches the ground. To illustrate 
our remarks about the hair, we give four engravings of the 
hewest styles, which can be modified according to taste. 
We also give a gray straw hat, anda black chip hat. In 
the gray straw, the brim, which is wide, is lowered over the 
forehead, and turned up at the back under a large bow of 
natte faille and gray velvet. The edge is bound with gray 
galoon. A torsade of gray velvet round the crown, and a 
bouquet of gray feathers curling over it. 

The black hat is intended for a young girl. The brim, 
which is lined with black velvet, is bound with a basket- 
woven galoon, and is turned up on the left side with a large 
velvet bow. Small tips of curled feathers are arranged to 
cross each other, so as to form a plait round the crown. A 
long feather curls over the top. 

We also give a pocket and sleeve for a morning dress. 
Te robe is made of fancy woolen material, striped ecru and 
blue. The round pocket is coquille at the top, with a dou- 
ble box-plait, fastened down with an ecru and blue bow. 
The lining of the pocket is plain blue silk. The sleeve, 
Tounded at the wrists, fastens with a button; a bow at 
the side. 

The new dress-goods are unusually beautiful this spring. 
Some are of a thin silk, with a kind of satin finish, exqui- 
fitely brocaded, and most soft and pliable. These, however, 
am only suitable for more dressy occasions, and cost from 
three to four dollars a yard, though those of an inferior 
quality are sold for two or two and a half dollars per yard, 
single width. In some the colors are blue and white, pink 
and white, etc, or two shades of blue, or pink, or cream; 
in others, a dark blue is combined with a cream. Even the 
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gr have brocaded figures on thm, but these are of 
one color; as prune, chestnut-brown, myrtle-green, etc. 
Many lower-priced goods are made t imitate these very 
expensive ones, and look very well in the piece. Percales, 
chintzes, etc.,are usually set figures on dark blue, red, pur- 
ple, or brown ground. These are to be used for the over- 
dress; the petticoat to be made of a plain material of the 
color of the ground of the over-dresii. 

Tue Curnass Waist is as populur as ever. The sleeves 
for street wear are usually of the coat style, close-fitting, 
with rather plain cuffs. The seanis on the shoulder are 
still made short, making the sleeves set in the body high up. 

OVER-SKIRTS are made very long, especially in front. 

Sacques, Dotmans, and Mantes, of va;tous shapes, are 

worn. Some of each of them have veryl ong fronts, A gray 
mantle, which has just been imported, with a soit woolen 
suit, has the mantle short at the back, somewhat of the dol- 
man style, over the arms, and with very long, square tate 
in front. Various kinds of braid are much used to trim 
these wraps; steel braid, or steel and black, gold and green, 
and many other combinations, suiting the garment, in color, 
are much used, 
_ Bonnets are of various shapes, as we have before said; 
but the most popular, perhaps, is that which is rather close 
at the sides, and high in front. Flowere are used profusely 
as a trimming; and never were flowers more beautiful. Ecra 
lace is also much used, 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fic. 1.—Dress oF A Girt rrom Five To 8tx Years oF 
Acre.—The dress is of bege, Holland, or linen. The front is 
in the Princess style, and the back is kilt plaited. A sash 
of the same material, scalloped around the edge, and bound 
with braid, encircles the waist. The sailor-collar and cuff 
are bound in the same way. Wide-brimmed straw hat, 
trimmed with field flowers. 

Fie. 1.—A Youne Grru’s Dress or Gray Broz, Tamm 
MED WITH Bras Banps OF BivE SiLK.—Two rows of large 
buttons ornament the plain part of the front of the dress, 
A Marie Antoinette fichu crosses the breast in front, and is 
tied in a careless knot at the waist, behind. Gray chip hat, 
trimmed with blue ribbons. 

Fic. u1.—Litriz Curip’s Dress of ecru Unem richly 
braided. 





NOTICES. 

4@> In Remrrrine, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of your letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbacks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to CuaRues J. 
Persrson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Say Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or dealt 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

4a When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

8a Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use. 

2ap- No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or tha July number. 

S@~ Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1876, may be had 
of the vrincipal agenta, or of the publisher. 











‘ADVERTISEMENTS. 





“4 DECIDED ADVANCE.”’—Jupezs’ Rer., Am. Ins. Fam. | GET THE GENUINE! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


ron THOMSON’S 
WILLCOX & CIBBS Glove-Fitting Corsets! 


AUTOMATIC S 


SILENT SEWING MACHINE. 


' Awarded the grand “Gold Medal of Progress,” of the 
American Institnte, November, 1875, and tho * Scott Legacy 
Medal,” of the Franklin Institute, October, 1575, 

NO OTHER SEWING MACHINE IN THE WORLD 
HAS AN “AUTOMATIC TENSION,” OR ANY OTHER 
OF ITS CHARACTERISTIC FEATURES. 

Correspondence and investigation solicited. 

Willcox and Gibbs Sewing Machine Co., 
658 Broadway, New York. 
1127 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Branches in Leading Cities. 
$77 A WEEK to Agents, Old and Young, Male and Fe- 
male, in their locality. Termsand OUTFIT FREE.’ 
Address P. 0. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Maine. 












TRADE-MARE, 


ACROWN. 
EIGHT GRADES 


or 


FINISH, 





AND EACH 





BEAUTIFUL 


. y I PERFECT FI 
F L O W E he Ss THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING are the MOST PER- 


Delivered free of cost per mail at your door. Splendid | FECT, DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL CORSETS MADE. 
assortment of ROSES, six for G1.06, thirteen for $2.00, They give ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Every lady who has worn 


Send for foe Noe tive Catalogue of Plants gratis. them recommends them. Bz Surz To Get THz GENUINE. 
BRO. & THO 9 A NOVELTY—THOMSON’S PATENT SOLID 
Cherry Hill Nurseries, West Chester, Pa. | FASTENING CAPPED CORSET STEELS. 





DEBILITY AND NERVOUSNESS OF WOMEN. They are UNBREAKABLE, and their fastenings do not 

: La orang for ~~ (of 5 ¥ oes and | abrade the dress. For sale by first-class dealers everywhere. 
wi ut dru n_ Dr. Geor, . Taylor's Diseases 

or Women. Mailed for $1.50. 0 a all oF book sent on THOMSON, LANGDON & CO.,N. Y. 
receipt ofstamp. WOOD & CO., 17 HE. 58th Street, N. Y. Sole Importers and Patentees for the U.S. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


LADIES, JUST THE BOOK FOR YOU. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK, a new book, just published, 
devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, Kire Screens, Shrines, 
Rustic Pictures, a charming series of designs for Easter 
Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers and Shell Work, 
Bead Mosaic and Fish Scale Embroidery, Hair Work, Card- 
board Ornaments, Fancy Rubber Work, Cottage Foot Rests, 
Window Garden Decoratio; Illuminating, Grecian and 
Oriental Painting, Crochet Work, Fret-Work, designs in 
Embroidery, Java Canvas Work, and an immense number of 
designs of other fancy work, to delight all lovers of household 
artand recreation, 200 pages, 250 illustrations. Prico $1.50, 
yoo Keres post-paid, or for sale by all book stores, (Ready 

arch 15, 

HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCIES. A «plendid book on honse- 
hold art, devoted to a multitude of topics, interesting to ladies 
everywhere. Among the most popular subjects are Transpa- 
rencies on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, 
Painting, Leather Work, Picture Frames, Brackets, Wall 
Pockets, Work Boxes and Baskets, Straw Work, Skeleton 
Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work, Mosaic, Crosses, Cardboard 
Work, Worsted Work, Spatter Work, Mosses, Core Work, 
ete. Hundreds of exquisite illustrations decorate the pages, 
which are full to overflowing with hints and devices to every 
lady, how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, and 
delightfully, with fancy articles of her own construction. By 
far the most popular and elegant gift book of the year—300 
pages. Price $1.50, sent post-paid by mail, or for sale by all 
book stores. 

WINDOW GARDENING, By Hexey T. Wriuams, Epiror 
Tnx Lapres’ Fiorat Castner. An elegant book with 250 fino 
engravings and 300 pages, containing a descriptive list of all 
plants suitable for window culture, directions for their treat- 
ment, and practical information about plants and flowers for 
the parlor, conservatory, wardien case fernery, or window 
garden. Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid. For sale at all book 
stores. 


THE TES’ FLO} f HOME COMPANION, devoted to Household Elegancies, 
aie cree Pete Latter Fay Werk, B Amusements, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, 


bs f “ty , A — Home Pets, Ladies’ Fa Work, Society, 
ete. TH PRaTTIRST ADIES’ PAPER IN RMERICA” BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.30 per year. — 
wauted. Specturen copics, 10 cents, Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York, 
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